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I.— THE  HERRING  FLEET 

The  last  spectacle  of  which  Christian  men  are  likely 
to  grow  tired  is  a  harbour.  Centuries  hence  there  may 
be  jumping-off  places  for  the  stars,  and  our  children’s 
children’s  and  so  forth  children  may  regard  a  ship  as 
a  creeping  thing  scarcely  more  adventurous  than  a 
worm.  Meanwhile,  every  harbour  gives  us  a  sense 
of  being  in  touch,  if  not  with  the  ends  of  the  universe, 
with  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This,  more  than  the 
entrance  to  a  wood  or  the  source  of  a  river  or  the  top 
of  a  bald  hill,  is  the  beginning  of  infinity.  Even  the 
dirtiest  coal-boat  that  lies  beached  in  the  harbour,  a 
mere  hulk  of  utilities  that  are  taken  away  by  dirty 
men  in  dirty  carts,  will  in  a  day  or  two  lift  itself 
from  the  mud  on  a  full  tide  and  float  away  like  a 
spirit  into  the  sunset  or  curtsy  to  the  image  of  the 
North  Star.  Mystery  lies  over  the  sea.  Every  ship  is 
bound  for  Thule.  That,  perhaps,  is  why  men  are 
content  day  after  day  to  stand  on  the  pier-head 
and  to  gaze  at  the  water  and  the  ships  and  sailors 
running  up  and  down  the  decks  and  pulling  the 
ropes  of  sails. 
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We  may  have  no  reason  for  pretending  to  ourselves 
that  the  fishing-boats  are  ships  of  dreams  setting  out 
on  infinite  voyages.  But,  none  the  less,  even  in  a 
fishing  village  there  is  always  a  congregation  of 
watching  men  and  women  on  the  pier.  Every  day 
the  crowd  collects  to  see  the  harbour  awake  into  life 
with  the  bustle  of  men  about  to  set  out  among  the 
nations  of  the  fishes.  By  day  the  boats  lie  side  by 
side  in  the  harbour — stand  side  by  side,  rather,  like 
horses  in  a  stable.  There  are  two  rows  of  them, 
making  a  camp  of  masts  on  the  shallow  water.  In 
other  parts  of  the  harbour  white  gigs  are  bottomed 
on  the  sand  in  companies  of  two  and  three.  As  the 
tide  slowly  rises,  the  masts  which  have  been  lying 
over  on  one  side  in  a  sleepy  stillness  begin  to  stir, 
then  to  sway,  until  with  each  new  impulse  of  the  sea 
all  the  boats  are  dancing,  and  soon  the  whole  harbour 
is  awake  and  merry  as  if  every  mast  were  a  steeple 
with  a  peal  of  bells.  It  is  not  long  till  the  fishermen 
arrive.  One  meets  them  in  every  cobbled  lane.  How 
magnificent  the  noise  made  by  a  man  in  sea-boots  on 
the  stones!  Surely,  he  strikes  sparks  from  the  road. 
He  thumps  the  ground  as  with  a  hammer.  The  earth 
rings.  One  has  seen  those  boots  in  the  morning 
hanging  outside  the  door  of  his  house  while  he  slept. 
They  have  been  oiled,  and  left  there  to  dry.  They  have 
kept  the  shape  of  his  limb  and  the  crook  of  his  knee 
in  an  uncanny  way.  They  look  as  though  he  had 
taken  off  his  legs  before  going  into  the  house  and  hung 
them  on  the  wall.  But  the  fisherman  is  a  hero  not 
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only  in  his  boots.  His  sea-coat  is  no  less  magnificent 
This  may  be  of  oil-skin  yellow  or  of  maroon  or  of 
stained  white  or  of  blue,  with  a  blue  jersey  showing 
under  it,  and  perhaps  a  red  woollen  muffler  or  a 
scarf  with  green  spots  on  a  red  ground  round  his 
throat.  He  has  not  learned  to  be  timid  of  colour. 
Even  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  boots  you  may  see 
the  ends  of  red  knitted  leggings  protruding.  His 
yellow  or  black  sou’-wester  roofing  the  back  of  his 
neck,  he  comes  down  to  harbour,  as  splendid  as  a 
figure  at  a  fair.  And  always,  when  he  arrives,  he  is 
smoking  a  pipe.  As  one  watches  him,  one  wonders 
if  anybody  except  a  fisherman,  as  he  looks  out  over 
the  harbour,  knows  how  to  smoke.  He  has  made 
tobacco  part  of  himself,  like  breathing. 

If  the  tide  is  already  full  the  fishermen  are  taken 
off  in  small  rowing-boats,  most  of  them  standing, 
and  the  place  is  busy  with  a  criss-cross  of  travelling 
crews  till  the  fishing-boats  are  all  manned.  If  the 
water  is  not  yet  deep,  however,  most  of  the  men  walk 
to  their  boats,  lumbering  through  the  waves,  and 
occasionally  jumping  like  a  wading  girl  as  a  larger 
wave  threatens  the  top  of  their  boots.  Many  of  them 
carry  their  supper  in  a  basket  or  a  handkerchief. 
The  first  of  the  boats  begins  to  move  out  of  its  stall. 
It  is  tugged  into  the  clear  water,  and  the  fishermen 
put  out  long  oars  and  row  it  laboriously  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  and  the  wind.  It  is  followed  by 
a  motor-boat,  and  another,  and  another.  There  are 
forty  putting  up  their  sails  like  one.  The  harbour 
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moves.  One  has  a  sense  as  of  things  liberated.  It 
is  as  though  a  flock  of  birds  were  being  loosed  into 
the  air — as  though  pigeon  after  pigeon  were  being 
set  free  out  of  a  basket  for  home.  Lug-sail  after 
lug-sail,  brown  as  the  underside  of  a  mushroom, 
hurries  out  among  the  waves.  A  green  little  tub 
of  a  steamboat  follows  with  insolent  smoke.  The 
motor-boats  hasten  out  like  scenting  dogs.  Every 
sort  of  craft — motor-boat,  gig,  lugger  and  steamboat 
— makes  for  sea,  higgledy-piggledy  in  a  long  line,  an 
irregular  procession  of  black  and  blue  and  green  and 
white  and  brown.  Here,  as  in  the  men’s  clothes,  the 
paint-pots  have  been  spilled. 

There  is  nothing  more  sociable  than  a  fishing-fleet. 
The  boats  overtake  each  other,  like  horses  in  a  race. 
They  gallop  in  rivalry.  But  for  the  most  part  they 
keep  together,  and  move  like  a  travelling  town  over 
the  sea.  As  likely  as  not  they  will  have  to  come 
back  out  of  the  storm  into  the  shelter  of  the  bay, 
and  they  will  ride  there  till  nightfall,  when  every 
boat  becomes  a  lamp  and  every  sail  a  shadow.  In 
the  darkness  they  hang  like  a  constellation  on  the 
oily  water.  They  become  a  company  of  dancing  stars. 
Every  now  and  then  a  boat  moves  off  on  a  quest  of 
its  own.  It  is  as  though  the  firmament  were  shaken. 
One  hears  the  kick-kick-kick  of  the  motor,  and  a 
star  has  become  a  will-o’-the-wisp.  These  lights  can 
no  more  keep  still  than  a  playground  of  children. 
They  always  make  a  pattern  on  the  water,  but  they 
never  make  the  same  pattern.  Sometimes  they 
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lengthen  themselves  against  the  sandy  shore  on  the 
far  side  of  the  bay  into  a  golden  river.  Sometimes 
they  huddle  together  into  a  little  procession  of  monks 
carrying  tapers.  .  .  . 

One  goes  down  to  the  harbour  after  breakfast  the 
next  morning  to  see  what  has  been  the  result  of  the 
night’s  fishing.  One  does  not  really  need  to  go  down. 
One  can  see  it  afar  off.  There  is  movement  as  at  the 
building  of  a  city.  On  every  boat  men  are  busy 
emptying  the  nets,  disentangling  the  fish  that  have 
been  caught  by  the  gills,  tumbling  them  in  a  liquid 
mass  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  One  can  hardly 
see  the  fish  separately.  They  flow  into  one  another. 
They  are  a  pool  of  quicksilver.  One  is  amazed,  as 
the  disciples  must  have  been  amazed  at  the  miraculous 
draught.  Everything  is  covered  with  their  scales.  The 
fishermen  are  spotted  as  if  with  confetti.  Their 
hands,  their  brown  coats,  their  boots  are  a  mass  of 
white  and  blue  spots.  The  labourers  with  the  gurries 
— great  blue  boxes  that  are  carried  like  Sedan-chairs 
between  two  pairs  of  handles — come  up  alongside, 
and  the  fish  are  ladled  into  the  gurries  from  tin  pans. 
As  each  gurry  is  filled  the  men  hasten  off  with  it  to 
where  the  auctioneer  is  standing.  With  the  help  of 
a  small  notebook  and  a  lead  pencil  he  auctions  it 
before  an  outsider  can  wink,  and  the  gurry  is  taken 
a  few  yards  further,  where  women  are  pouring 
herrings  into  barrels.  They,  too,  are  covered  with 
fish-scales  from  head  to  foot.  They  are  dappled  like 
a  painter’s  palette.  So  great  is  the  haul  that  every 
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cart  in  the  countryside  has  come  down  to  lend  a 
hand.  The  fish  are  poured  into  the  carts  over  the 
sides  of  the  boats  like  water.  Old  fishermen  stand 
aside  and  look  on  with  a  sense  of  having  wasted  their 
youth.  They  recall  the  time  when  they  went  fishing 
in  the  North  Sea  and  had  to  be  content  to  sell  their 
catch  at  a  shilling  and  sixpence  a  cran — a  cran  being 
equal  to  four  gurries,  or  about  a  thousand  herrings. 
Who  is  there  now  who  would  sell  even  a  hundred 
herrings  for  one  and  sixpence?  Who  is  there  who 
would  sell  a  hundred  herrings  for  ten  and  sixpence? 
Yet  one  gig  alone  this  morning  has  brought  in 
fourteen  thousand  herrings.  No  wonder  that  there 
is  an  atmosphere  of  excitement  in  the  harbour.  No 
wonder  that  the  carts  almost  run  over  you  as  they 
make  journey  after  journey  between  boat  and  barrel. 
No  wonder  that  three  different  sorts  of  seagulls — 
the  herring  gull,  the  lesser  black-headed  gull,  and 
the  black-backed  gull — have  gathered  about  us  in 
screaming  multitudes  and  fill  the  air  like  a  snow¬ 
storm.  Every  child  in  the  town  seems  to  be  making 
for  home  with  its  finger  in  a  fish’s  mouth,  or  in  two 
fishes’  mouths,  or  in  three  fishes’  mouths.  Artists 
have  hurried  down  to  the  harbour,  and  have  set  up 
their  easels  on  every  spot  that  is  not  already  occupied 
by  a  fish  barrel  or  an  auctioneer  or  a  man  with  a 
knife  in  his  teeth  preparing  to  gut  a  dogfish.  The 
town  has  lost  its  head.  It  has  become  Midas  for  the 
day.  Every  time  it  opens  its  mouth  a  herring  comes 
out.  A  doom  of  herrings  has  come  upon  us.  The 
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smell  rises  to  heaven.  It  is  as  though  we  were 
breathing  fish-scales.  Even  the  pretty  blue  overalls 
of  the  children  have  become  spotted.  Everywhere 
barrels  and  boxes  have  been  piled  high.  We  are 
hoisting  them  on  to  carts  —  farm  carts,  grocers' 
carts,  coal  carts,  any  sort  of  carts.  We  must  get  rid 
of  the  stuff  at  all  costs.  Anything  to  get  it  up  the 
hill  to  the  railway  station.  The  very  horses  are 
frenzied.  They  stick  their  toes  into  the  hill  and 
groan.  The  drivers,  excited  with  cupidity  as  they 
think  of  all  the  journeys  they  will  be  able  to  make 
before  evening,  bully  them  and  beat  them  with  the 
end  of  the  reins.  Their  eyes  are  excited,  their  gestures 
impatient.  They  fill  the  town  with  clamour  and 
smell.  It  is  an  occasion  on  which,  as  the  vulgar  say, 
they  wouldn’t  call  the  Queen  their  aunt.  .  .  . 

This,  I  fancy,  is  where  all  the  romance  of  the  sea 
began — in  the  story  of  a  greedy  man  and  a  fresh 
herring.  The  ship  was  a  symbol  of  man’s  questing 
stomach  long  before  it  was  a  symbol  of  his  questing 
soul.  He  was  a  hungry  man,  not  a  poet,  when  he 
built  the  first  harbour.  Luckily,  the  harbour  made  a 
poet  of  him.  Sails  gave  him  wings.  He  learned  to 
traffic  for  wonders.  He  became  a  traveller.  He  told 
tales.  He  discovered  the  illusion  of  horizons.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  less  the  sailor  than  the  ship  that 
attracts  our  imagination.  The  ship  seems  to  convey 
to  us  more  than  anything  else  a  sense  at  once  of 
perfect  freedom  and  perfect  adventure.  That  is  why 
we  are  content  to  stand  on  the  harbour  stones  all 
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day  and  watch  anything  with  sails.  We  ourselves 
wish  to  live  in  some  such  freedom  and  adventure  as 
this.  We  are  feeding  our  appetite  for  liberty  as  we 
gaze  hungrily  after  the  ships  making  their  way  out 
of  harbour  into  the  sea. 


It  makes  all  the  difference  whether  you  hear  an 
insect  in  the  bedroom  or  in  the  garden.  In  the 
garden  the  voice  of  the  insect  soothes ;  in  the  bedroom 
it  irritates.  In  the  garden  it  is  the  hum  of  spring; 
in  the  bedroom  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  school 
of  music  as  the  bizz  of  the  dentist’s  drill  or  the  saw¬ 
mill.  It  may  be  that  it  is  not  the  right  sort  of  insect 
that  invades  the  bedroom.  Even  in  the  garden  we 
wave  away  a  mosquito.  Either  its  note  is  in  itself 
offensive  or  we  dislike  it  as  the  voice  of  an  unscru¬ 
pulous  enemy.  By  an  unscrupulous  enemy  I  mean 
an  enemy  that  attacks  without  waiting  to  be  attacked. 
The  mosquito  is  a  beast  of  prey;  it  is  out  for  blood, 
whether  one  is  as  gentle  as  Tom  Pinch  or  uses  violence. 
The  bee  and  the  wasp  are  in  comparison  noble  crea¬ 
tures.  They  will,  so  it  is  said,  never  injure  a  human 
being  unless  a  human  being  has  injured  them.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  they  do  not  discriminate  between  one 
human  being  and  another,  and  the  bee  that'  floats 
over  the  wall  into  our  garden  may  turn  out  to  have 
been  exasperated  by  the  behaviour  of  a  retired 
policeman  five  miles  away  who  struck  at  it  with  a 
spade  and  roused  in  it  a  blind  passion  for  reprisals. 
b  17 
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That  or  something  like  it  is,  probably,  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  stings  perfectly  innocent  persons  receive 
from  an  insect  that  is  said  never  to  touch  you  if  you 
leave  it  alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  a  bee  loses 
its  head,  it  does  not  even  wait  for  a  human  being  in 
order  to  relieve  its  feelings.  I  have  seen  a  dog  racing 
round  a  field  in  terror  as  a  result  of  a  sting  from  an 
angry  bee.  I  have  seen  a  turkey  racing  round  a 
farmyard  in  terror  as  a  result  of  the  same  thing.  All 
the  trouble  arose  from  a  human  being’s  having  very 
properly  removed  a  large  quantity  of  honey  from  a' 
row  of  hives.  I  do  not  admit  that  the  bee  would 
have  been  justified  in  stinging  even  the  human 
being — who,  after  all,  is  master  on  this  partially 
civilised  planet.  It  had  certainly  no  right  to  sting 
the  dog  or  the  turkey,  which  had  as  little  to  do  with 
stealing  the  honey  as  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  things,  and  of  the 
fact  that  some  breeds  of  bees  are  notorious  for  their 
crossness,  especially  when  there  is  thunder  in  the 
air,  the  bee  is  morally  far  higher  in  the  scale  than  the 
mosquito.  Not  only  does  it  give  you  honey  instead 
of  malaria,  and  help  your  apples  and  strawberries 
to  multiply,  but  it  aims  at  living  a  quiet,  inoffensive 
life,  at  peace  with  everybody,  except  when  it  is 
annoyed.  The  mosquito  does  what  it  does  in  cold 
blood.  That  is  why  it  is  so  unwelcome  a  bed¬ 
room  visitor. 

But  even  a  bee  or  a  wasp,  I  fancy,  would  seem 
tedious  company  at  two  in  the  morning,  especially 
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if  it  came  and  buzzed  near  the  pillow.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  you  would  be  frightened:  if  the  wasp 
alighted  on  your  cheek,  you  could  always  lie  still 
and  hold  your  breath  till  it  had  finished  trying  to 
sting — that  is  an  infallible  preventive.  But  there  is 
a  limit  to  the  amount  of  your  night’s  rest  that  you 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  in  this  way.  You  cannot  hold 
your  breath  while  you  are  asleep,  and  yet  you  dare 
not  cease  holding  your  breath  while  a  wasp  is  walking 
over  your  face.  Besides,  it  might  crawl  into  your 
ear,  and  what  would  you  do  then?  Luckily,  the 
question  does  not  often  arise  in  practice  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  wasp  and  the  bee  are  more  like 
human  beings  than  mosquitoes  and  have  more  or 
less  the  same  habits  of  nocturnal  rest.  As  we  sit  in 
the  garden,  however,  the  mind  is  bound  to  speculate, 
and  to  revolve  such  questions  as  whether  this  hum 
of  insects  that  delights  us  is  in  itself  delightful, 
whether  its  delightfulness  depends  on  its  surround¬ 
ings,  or  whether  it  depends  on  its  associations  with 
past  springs. 

Certainly  in  a  garden  the  noise  of  insects  seems  as 
essentially  beautiful  a  thing  as  the  noise  of  birds  or 
the  noise  of  the  sea.  Even  those  have  been  criticised, 
especially  by  persons  who  suffer  from  sleeplessness, 
but  their  beauty  is  affirmed  by  the  general  voice 
of  mankind.  These  three  noises  appear  to  have  an 
infinite  capacity  for  giving  us  pleasure — a  capacity, 
probably,  beyond  that  of  any  music  of  instruments. 
It  may  be  that  on  hearing  them  we  become  a  part  of 
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some  universal  music,  and  that  the  rhythm  of  wave, 
bird  and  insect  echoes  in  some  way  the  rhythm  of 
our  own  breath  and  blood.  Man  is  in  love  with 
life,  and  these  are  the  millionfold  chorus  of  life — 
the  magnified  echo  of  his  own  pleasure  in  being  alive. 
At  the  same  time,  our  pleasure  in  the  hum  of  insects 
is  also,  I  think,  a  pleasure  of  reminiscence.  It  reminds 
us  of  other  springs  and  summers  in  other  gardens. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  infinite  peace  of  childhood  when 
on  a  fine  day  the  w'orld  hardly  existed  beyond  the 
garden-gate.  We  can  smell  moss-roses — how  we  loved 
them  as  children! — as  a  bee  swings  by.  Insect  after 
insect  dances  through  the  air,  each  dying  away  like 
a  note  of  music,  and  we  see  again  the  border  of  pinks 
and  the  strawberries,  and  the  garden  paths  edged 
with  box,  and  the  old  dilapidated  wooden  seat 
under  the  tree,  and  an  apple-tree  in  the  long  grass, 
and  a  stream  beyond  the  apple-tree,  and  all  those 
things  that  made  us  infinitely  happy  as  children 
when  we  were  in  the  country — happier  than  we  were 
ever  made  by  toys,  for  we  do  not  remember  any  toys 
so  intensely  as  we  remember  the  garden  and  the 
farm.  We  had  the  illusion  in  those  days  that  it  was 
going  to  last  for  ever.  There  was  no  past  or  future. 
There  was  nothing  real  except  the  present  in  which 
we  lived — a  present  in  which  all  the  human  beings 
were  kind,  in  which  a  dim-sighted  grandfather  sang 
songs  (especially  a  song  in  which  the  chorus  began 
“  Free  and  easy”),  in  which  aunts  brought  us  animal 
biscuits  out  of  town,  in  which  there  was  neither  man- 
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servant  nor  maid-servant,  neither  ox  nor  ass,  that 
did  not  seem  to  go  about  with  a  bright  face.  It 
was  a  present  that  overflowed  with  kindness,  though 
everybody  except  the  ox  and  the  ass  believed  that 
it  was  only  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth  that  any  of  us 
would  escape  being  burnt  alive  for  eternity.  Perhaps 
we  thought  little  enough  about  it  except  on  Sundays 
or  at  prayers.  Certainly  no  one  was  gloomy  about 
it  before  children.  William  John  McNabb,  the  huge 
labourer  who  looked  after  the  horses,  greeted  us  all 
as  cheerfully  as  if  we  had  been  saved  and  ready 
for  Paradise. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  human  beings,  however,  to 
suggest  that  they  are  less  lavish  with  their  smiles 
than  they  were  thirty  years  or  so  ago.  Everybody 
— or  almost  everybody — still  smiles.  We  can  hardly 
stop  to  talk  to  a  man  in  the  street  without  a  duet  of 
smiles.  The  Prince  of  Wales  smiles  across  the  world 
from  left  to  right,  and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Japan 
smiles  across  the  world  from  right  to  left.  We  cannot 
open  an  illustrated  paper  without  seeing  smiling 
statesmen,  cricketers,  jockeys,  oarsmen,  bride¬ 
grooms,  clergymen,  actresses  and  undergraduates. 
Yet  somehow  we  are  no  longer  made  happy  by  a 
smile.  We  no  longer  take  it,  as  we  used  to  take  it, 
as  evidence  that  the  person  smiling  is  either  happy 
or  kind.  It  then  seemed  to  come  from  the  heart. 
It  now  seems  a  formula.  It  is,  we  may  admit,  a 
pleasant  and  useful  formula.  But  a  man  might  easily 
be  a  burglar  or  a  murderer  or  a  Cabinet  Minister  and 
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smile.  Some  people  are  supposed  to  smile  merely  in 
order  to  show  what  good  teeth  they  have.  William 
John  McNabb,  I  am  sure,  never  did  that. 

We  need  not  grumble  at  our  contemporaries, 
however,  for  not  being  so  fine  as  William  John 
McNabb.  To  children,  for  all  we  know,  the  world 
may  still  seem  to  be  full  of  people  who  laugh  because 
they  are  happy  and  smile  because  they  are  kind.  The 
world  will  always  remain  to  a  child  the  chief  of  toys' 
and  the  hum  of  insects  as  enchanting  as  the  hum  of 
a  musical  top.  Even  those  of  us  who  are  grown  up 
can  recover  this  enchantment,  not  only  through  the 
pleasures  of  memory,  but  through  the  endless  pleas¬ 
ures  of  watching  the  things  that  inhabit  the  earth. 
The  world  is  always  waiting  to  be  discovered  in  full, 
and  yet  no  life  is  long  enough  to  discover  the  whole 
of  a  single  county,  or  even  the  whole  of  a  single  parish. 
Who  alive,  for  instance,  knows  all  the  moles  of 
Sussex?  I  confess  I  got  my  first  sight  of  one  a  few 
days  ago,  and  though  I  had  seen  dead  moles  hanging 
from  trees  and  had  read  descriptions  of  moles,  the 
living  creature  was  as  unexpected  as  if  one  had  come 
on  it,  silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.  I  had  never 
expected  it  to  look  so  black  and  glossy  in  the  midday 
sun  or  to  have  that  little  pink  snout  that  made  me 
think  of  it  as  a  small  underground  pig.  I  had  always 
been  told,  too,  that  the  sound  of  a  footstep  would 
frighten  a  mole,  but  this  mole  only  began  to  show 
fright  at  the  sound  of  voices.  Then  it  began  to  tear 
its  way  into  the  undergrowth  with  paws  and  snout 
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ever  trying  to  overtake  each  other.  Mr.  Blunden 
has  described  how 

The  lost  mole  tries  to  pierce  the  mattocked  clay 
In  agony  and  terror  of  the  sun. 

I  got  much  the  same  impression  of  agony  and  terror 
as  this  poor  creature  dug  its  way  into  the  grass  and 
ferns,  and,  coming  out  at  the  far  end  of  the  clump, 
bolted  under  a  tree  like  a  frightened  pig.  And  yet, 
they  say,  this  poor  little  coward  is  a  fierce  animal 
enough.  He  is,  we  are  told,  impelled  by  so  cruel  a 
hunger  that  he  would  die  of  it  were  it  to  go  un¬ 
satisfied  for  even  twenty-four  hours.  If  he  can  find 
nothing  else  to  eat,  he  will  kill  and  eat  a  fellow-mole. 
So  the  authorities  tell  us,  but  I  wonder  how  many 
of  the  authorities  have  ever  seen  a  mole  in  the  very 
act  of  cannibalism.  How  many  of  them  have  followed 
him  on  his  long  journeys  through  the  bowels  of  the 
earth?  He  certainly  looked  no  South  Sea  monster 
on  the  Sunday  morning  on  which  for  a  few  seconds 
I  watched  him.  Nor  would  John  Clare  have  written 
affectionately  about  him  had  he  been  entirely 
bloody-minded. 

Then  there  was  the  hedgehog.  The  charm  of 
hedgehogs  is  that  we  do  not  see  them  every  day — 
that  their  appearance  is  a  secret  and  an  accident. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  busy  life  that  goes  on  all  about 
us  as  mysteriously  as  the  movements  of  spirits. 
Consequently,  when  I  was  looking  over  a  sloping 
field  the  other  evening  and,  hearing  a  crackling  as 
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of  sticks  being  trodden  on,  turned  my  eyes  and  saw 
a  living  creature  making  its  way  out  of  a  wood  into 
the  grass,  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  it  was  a  hedge¬ 
hog  and  not  a  man  or  a  rat.  I  could  see  it  only  dimly 
in  the  twilight,  and  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  so 
small  an  animal  had  made  so  great  a  noise.  The 
pleasure  of  recognition,  unfortunately,  was  not 
mutual.  No  sooner  did  the  hedgehog  hear  a  -foot 
pressing  on  the  road  than  it  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
its  supper  of  insects  and  hobbled  back  into  the 
thicket.  I  regretted  only  that  I  had  not  made  a 
greater  noise  and  scared  it  into  rolling  itself  into  a 
ball,  as  everybody  says  it  does  when  alarmed.  But 
it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  hedgehog  did  not 
merely  repeat  itself  in  this  way.  We  like  a  certain 
variety  of  behaviour  in  animals — some  element  of 
the  unexpected  that  always  keeps  our  curiosity 
alive  and  looking  forward. 

But  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  pleasure  to  be 
got  from  moles  and  hedgehogs.  They  make  a  part 
of  our  being  happy,  but  they  do  not  delight  the  whole 
of  our  being,  as  a  child  is  delighted  by  the  world 
every  spring.  It  is  probably  the  child  in  us  that 
responds  most  whole-heartedly  to  such  pleasures. 
They,  like  the  hum  of  insects,  help  to  restore  the 
illusion  of  a  world  that  is  perfectly  happy  because 
it  is  such  a  Noah’s  Ark  of  a  spectacle  and  everybody 
is  kind.  But,  even  as  we  submit  to  the  illusion  in  the 
garden,  we  become  restive  in  our  deck-chairs  and 
remember  the  telephone  or  the  daily  paper  or  a  letter 
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that  has  to  be  written.  And  reality  weighs  on  us,  like 
a  hand  laid  on  a  top,  making  an  end  of  the  spinning, 
making  an  end  of  the  music.  The  world  is  no  longer 
a  toy  dancing  round  and  round.  It  is  a  problem, 
a  run-down  machine,  a  stuffy  room,  full  of  little 
stabbing  creatures  that  make  an  irritating  noise. 


There  is  much  to  be  said  for  moving  in  winter.  If 
you  like  the  house  you  are  leaving,  it  is  best-  of  all 
to  choose  a  week  that  would  make  Paradise  itself 
look  dismal.  There  should  be  cold  without  sunshine, 
a  cold  wind  the  colour  of  dirty  water — a  wind  that 
withers  and  benumbs  to  a  point  at  which  you  cease 
to  notice  or  to  care  whether  it  is  wet  or  dry.  But 
even  ordinary  wet  weather  is  better  than  no  bad 
weather  at  all.  The  rain  makes  you  nervous  for  the 
piano  and  the  other  precious  things  that  are  left 
standing  on  the  road  till  the  men  feel  strong  enough 
to  hoist  them  into  the  vans.  But  better  a  wet  piano 
than  a  sad  heart.  Luckily,  the  longer  the  piano  is 
left  standing  in  the  rain,  the  more  desperate  becomes 
your  impatience  to  leave  the  place  and  to  cast  off 
its  mud  from  your  boots  for  ever. 

Not  that  I  was  ever  the  sort  of  person  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  house  in  the  best  of  circumstances.  I 
like  places,  and  I  like  people,  but  neither  the  outside 
nor  the  inside  of  any  house  matters  enough  to  me 
to  cause  me  an  ache  at  leaving.  I  had  rather  have 
a  house  with  a  view  than  a  house  that  is  itself  a  view. 
Mr.  Lucas,  or  someone  else,  has  said  that  it  is  not 
the  house  in  which  one  lives,  but  the  house  opposite 
the  house  in  which  one  lives,  that  matters.  There 
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are,  I  admit,  houses  so  ugly,  so  ostentatiously  ugly, 
that  I  should  be  reluctant  to  live  in  them.  Some  of 
them  were  built  at  a  time  when  there  was  rivalry  as 
to  who  should  invent  a  brick  of  the  most  repulsive 
colour,  and  one  man  invented  a  brick  of  soapy  yellow 
and  another  a  brick  of  contusion  blue.  Every  time 
you  look  at  the  front  of  one  of  these  houses,  you  feel 
that  the  sun  has  gone  out.  There  is  nothing  that  can 
bring  the  cheerfulness  of  life  into  their  long  and  dismal 
faces,  from  the  sharp-angled  attic-window  down  to 
the  bay-windows  below,  chill  with  a  Miss  Murd- 
stoneish  self-satisfaction.  Were  house-fronts  designed 
in  imitation  of  tombstones,  you  could  scarcely  get 
a  more  depressing  effect.  There  is  nothing  that  per¬ 
suades  one  more  strongly  that  civilisation  has  come 
to  stay  than  the  fact  that  it  survived,  not  only 
the  war,  but  later  nineteenth-century  architecture. 
Looking  at  one  of  these  houses,  you  would  say  that 
no  family  that  entered  it,  with  however  rosy  and 
smiling  faces,  could  ever  come  out  of  it  except  as 
lean  and  dismal  ghosts.  They  look  like  seminaries 
for  the  production  of  killjoys.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  know  that  happy  men,  women  and  children 
have  lived  in  them  who  played  games  with  apples 
hanging  from  the  ceiling  on  Hallowe’en,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  summer  after  summer  at  the  seaside  from  wooden 
spades  to  iron  spades  and  from  iron  spades  to  no 
spades  at  all.  Young  men  in  love  have  walked  past 
house-fronts  such  as  these  and  reverenced  them  in 
fear  and  trembling  as  though  angels  were  watching 
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from  the  windows.  There  may  be  men  so  fastidious 
in  their  architectural  tastes  that,  having  fallen  in 
love  and  discovering  later  that  the  lady  dwelt  in  a 
house  built  of  whitish-yellow  brick,  would  hurriedly 
withdraw.  But,  as  a  rule,  love  laughs  at  architects, 
and,  at  any  rate,  no  unmarried  woman  is  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  house  she  lives  in.  She  may  glorify 
yellow  brick:  yellow  brick  cannot  dishonour  her. 

As  for  the  insides  of  houses,  anyone  who  has  lived 
much  in  lodgings  will,  as  likely  as  not,  have  lost  that 
keen  sense  of  personal  possession  of  the  very  walls 
and  arrangement  of  a  room  that  is  felt  by  many 
people,  especially  by  women.  I  am  not  indifferent 
to  the  furniture,  the  curtains,  the  walls  and  the 
arrangement  of  a  room,  but  I  enjoy  these  things  as 
a  spectator.  I  could  no  more  arrange  a  room  either 
neatly  or  beautifully  myself  than  I  could  play  the 
mouth-organ.  I  care  more  for  the  comfortableness 
of  a  chair  than  for  its  design,  and  I  should  not  feel 
acutely  miserable  even  if  coloured  Christmas  supple¬ 
ments  were  hanging  in  frames  above  the  mantelpiece. 
While  I  lived  in  a  Pimlico  lodging-house,  I  asked  only 
two  things — a  lamp  that  would  not  smoke  and  a 
wicker  arm-chair  that  would  not  turn  a  somersault 
w'hen  you  sat  down  in  it.  My  landlady  had  twro 
lamps.  When  I  complained  that  one  of  them  smoked, 
she  brought  the  other.  When  1  complained  that  the 
second  one  smoked  too,  she  brought  back  the  first 
one  with  a  triumphant,  beaming  **  There  you  are, 
sir!”  that  made  a  fresh  complaint  impossible  for 
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at  least  forty-eight  hours.  Month  after  month,  year 
after  year,  those  two  foul  and  reeking  lamps  marched 
in  procession  up  and  down  the  stairs,  each  of  them 
always  ready  to  take  the  other’s  place  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  You  who  have  never  lived  in  lodgings  may 
wonder  that  I  did  not  indict  both  of  the  lamps  at 
once  and  so  get  rid  of  them  at  a  blow.  But  it  is  a 
very  different  thing  to  say  to  your  landlady,  "  Tins 
lamp  smokes,”  from  saying,  “  All  your  lamps  smoke.” 
This  last  verges  on  insult  and  would  seem  like  a 
criticism  of  her  as  a  landlady.  If  you  want  to  live 
happily  in  lodgings,  it  is  essential  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  should  be  no  criticism  of  the  landlady 
by  you  and  that,  on  the  other,  there  should  be  no 
criticism  of  you  by  the  landlady.  There  are  generally 
faults  on  both  sides,  and  the  less  said  of  them  the 
better.  Hence,  though  the  oil-lamps  smoked,  and 
not  only  smoked  but  were  wet  with  spilt  oil  so  that 
they  left  rings  and  daubs  of  oil  on  the  tablecloth, 
on  the  books,  on  the  papers — whatever  they  were 
set  down  on — I  endured  it  like  a  philosopher.  You 
could  not  touch  one  of  those  lamps  without  becoming 
odorous  of  low-flash-point  oil.  When  the  lamp  began 
to  smoke  as  well  and  the  smuts  to  fall  on  your  manu¬ 
script,  it  was  at  times  infuriating.  But  youth  is 
greatly  enduring,  and  a  man  who  is  not  a  Sybarite 
can  live  in  a  bed-sitting-room  with  a  smelling  lamp 
well  enough. 

As  for  the  chair,  that  was  a  different  matter.  It 
was  a  dark  brown  basket-work  chair,  and  it  leaned 
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over  a  little  sideways  and  a  little  backways,  like  a 
tree  that  has  been  out  in  many  storms.  It  was 
probably  nearing  the  end  of  its  life  by  the  time  I 
got  to  know  it.  It  was  bowed  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  needed  only  a  touch  for  it  to  topple  over.  If  any¬ 
one,  sitting  down  on  it,  leaned  back,  this  shifted  the 
centre  of  gravity  outside  the  base,  and  over  both 
sitter  and  chair  would  go,  heels  in  air  and  crashing 
into  the  washstand.  By  sitting  very  carefully  and 
remembering  the  insecurity  of  your  position,  you 
could  read  a  book  in  the  chair  in  tolerable  comfort. 
But  it  did  not  do  to  get  too  deeply  absorbed.  If  you 
ventured  to  forget  yourself  while  reading  Othello, 
it  was  on  the  cards  that,  just  as  the  excitement 
reached  its  height  at  the  words  “  And  smote  him 
thus,”  you  would  find  yourself  before  you  could 
wink  rolling  under  the  washstand  or  into  the  fire¬ 
place.  It  was  indeed  a  chair  so  tricky  as  to  be  wicked. 
To  ask  a  visitor  to  sit  down  in  it  was  like  offering 
an  unsuspecting  person  a  mount  on  a  savage  horse. 
And  yet,  when  visitors  called,  one  always  auto¬ 
matically  offered  them  the  most  comfortable-looking 
chair  in  the  room.  The  habit  of  courtesy,  when 
once  acquired,  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of. 
Again  and  again  I  remembered  too  late.  I  began  to 
know  most  of  my  friends  by  the  soles  of  their  boots. 
Never  can  there  have  been  a  horse  that  flung  so 
many  human  beings.  In  the  end  the  thing  became 
almost  absurd.  Luckily,  the  chair  was  taken  away 
as  the  result  of  an  accident.  An  acquaintance  of 
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mine,  rather  Bohemian  in  his  ways,  called  on  me 
one  night  to  borrow  money  or  on  some  equally 
hopeless  quest.  I  happened  to  be  out  of  London  at 
the  time,  and  on  hearing  this  he  decided  to  make 
the  best  of  things  and  persuaded  the  landlord  to  let 
him  borrow  my  room  for  the  night.  The  landlord 
weakly  admitted  him,  as  he  looked  tired  and  had 
clearly  been  drinking  too  much  Scotch  whisky.  On 
his  going  upstairs  and  into  my  room,  the  spectacle 
of  a  cosy  basket-work  arm-chair  must  have  been  a 
refreshment  to  exhausted  eyes.  The  visitor  seems 
to  have  thrown  himself  into  it  whole-heartedly. 
But  he  did  not  throw  himself  into  the  chair  more 
whole-heartedly  than  the  chair  threw  him  out  again. 
On  gathering  himself  and  the  chair  up  from  the  floor, 
he  naturally  felt  that  anyone  who  did  not  know  him 
well  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  drinking, 
and,  believing  that  the  chair  was  an  ordinary  chair 
that  only  needed  to  be  sat  down  in  by  a  sober  man, 
he  resolved  to  prove  that  he  was  sober  by  once  more 
sitting  down  in  it.  He  sat  down  heavily,  deter¬ 
minedly.  The  chair  threw  him  again  with  all  the 
greater  violence.  He  set  it  upright  again  and,  ap¬ 
proaching  it  circumspectly,  sat  down  with  cautious 
slowness.  It  felt  all  right,  and  he  leaned  back  with 
a  smile  of  relief,  and,  as  he  leaned,  the  chair  reared 
and  sent  him  flying  into  the  washstand  again.  Mean¬ 
while  my  landlord  sat  on  the  stairs,  trembling  with 
apprehension,  a  candle  by  his  side,  ready  to  run 
for  the  fire  brigade  if  the  lamp  should  be  knocked 
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over.  A  lady  who  lodged  on  the  same  floor  declared 
in  the  morning  that  an  awful  fight  had  taken  place 
during  the  night  in  the  next  room.  She  said  it  had 
gone  on  for  hours,  and  wanted  to  know  if  anyone  had 
been  killed;  she  had  been  too  terrified  to  cry  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  had  been  no  fight,  unless 
you  can  describe  the  attempt  of  a  tipsy  art  student 
to  sit  down  in  an  arm-chair  as  a  fight.  Apparently 
the  chair  won,  but  it  was  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  The 
landlord  and  landlady,  having  passed  a  night  of 
terror  and  wakefulness,  agreed  that,  as  a  piece  of 
furniture,  the  chair  had  seen  its  best  days,  and 
brought  me  in  its  place  a  spring-bottomed  chair 
which,  though  perfectly  safe,  was  a  little  more  up- 
and-downish  in  the  surface  than  I  care  for,  on 
account  of  its  having  some  of  the  springs  broken 
and  some  not.  Still,  the  experience  was  a  useful  one 
in  making  me  easily  contented  ever  afterwards  in 
the  matter  of  furniture.  I  do  not  ask  if  a  chair  is 
Louis-Quatorze  or  Chippendale.  I  ask  only  whether 
it  is  possible  to  sit  in  it  without  pain  or  peril. 

Still,  I  understand  the  feelings  of  those  who,  having 
made  a  house  or  a  room  beautiful,  suffer  at  the 
spectacle  of  all  this  grace  (which  is  almost  a  piece 
of  their  own  personality)  being  torn  down  and 
destroyed  beyond  all  possibility  of  reconstruction. 
For  no  new  house  can  exactly  reproduce  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  old.  The  new  room  may  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  old,  but  the  beauty  of  the  old  is 
gone  like  a  flower.  Sitting  among  the  ruins  the  other 
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day,  and  having  nothing  to  do,  I  looked  for  some¬ 
thing  to  read  and  found  that  all  the  books  had  been 
packed  except  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  not  the  most 
cheering  book  to  read  on  the  day  on  which  one  is 
leaving  a  house  where  one  has  been  happy,  but,  for 
those  who  love  houses,  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 
Not  that  I  could  read  it  just  then.  There  was  a 
deaf  carpenter  in  the  room  taking  down  the  book¬ 
shelves  and  breaking  them  up  with  a  hammer,  and 
to  read  Milton  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  hammer 
is  to  lose  his  music.  It  makes  him  too  regular— too 
jumpily  regular.  I  had  just  got  to  the  words  “  Rose 
out  of  chaos”  when  one  of  the  furniture-removers, 
going  round  the  walls  in  boots  that  made  almost 
more  noise  than  hammers  on  the  bare  boards,  and 
taking  the  pictures  down,  let  one  fall  with  a  crash 
of  broken  glass  on  the  floor.  “  That,”  said  he  un¬ 
emotionally,  “  is  the  first  to-day.”  I  longed  to  be 
able  to  smile  and  to  say,  “  It  doesn’t  matter,”  or 
"It’s  only  a  little  one.”  Theoretically,  I  always 
behave  like  that.  But,  in  fact,  I  had  a  strong  impulse 
to  tell  the  man  what  I  thought  of  him.  I  was  re¬ 
strained  only  by  the  nervousness  that  keeps  me  from 
telling  any  man  what  I  think  of  him.  I  felt  that  at 
least  he  ought  to  have  shown  a  little  contrition. 
I  muttered,  "  It  can’t  be  helped,”  but  I  muttered 
it  in  a  tone  that  was  sulky,  even  biting,  and  meant 
that  it  could  easily  have  been  helped  by  anybody 
except  a  clumsy  fool.  If  it  had  not  been  so  cold,  I 
should  have  gone  out  and  walked  up  and  down  beside 
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the  sprouting  broccoli.  But  to  go  out  would  have 
merely  been  to  be  miserable  in  a  different  way. 
Seldom  have  I  endured  a  day  of  emptier  misery. 
After  such  sufferings,  anyone  would  have  been  glad 
to  get  away  from  any  house.  One  would  have  been 
glad  even  to  go  back  to  lodgings  and  the  savageries 
of  the  arm-chair.  All  one  asked  was  to  be  allowed 
to  fly.  .  .  .  And  now  the  hammers  have  begun  in 
the  new  house.  But  every  day  new  curtains  go  up, 
new  fires  are  lit,  new  shelves  are  made  secure.  Soon 
I  shall  have  my  books  in  rows  again,  not  arranged 
in  order  as  in  a  library,  but  untidily  as  in  the  house 
of  a  human  being.  Then  I  shall  take  down  Paradise 
Regained  and  read  it  (or  try  to),  and  feel  perfectly 
content  till  the  next  flitting. 


She  was  quite  young.  She  was  as  charming  as  a 
spring  day — a  creature  of  gold  and  blue.  She  was, 
I  think,  newly  married.  She  was  sitting  opposite 
a  young  man  in  a  restaurant  car  on  a  train  going 
North.  They  were  waiting  for  luncheon  to  come,  and 
she  talked  in  a  loud,  ringing  voice,  either  to  drown 
the  noise  of  the  wheels  or  because  he  was  a  little  deaf. 

She  took  up  the  menu  and  cast  her  eye  down  it. 

“The  lunch  looks  good,”  she  remarked,  in  a  voice 
that  sailed  right  down  the  car.  And  when  the  young 
man  mumbled  something,  as  if  he  had  not  heard, 
she  repeated  in  a  louder  voice:  “I  say  the  lunch 
looks  quite  good.” 

He  mumbled  something  again. 

“  I  enjoyed  dinner  last  night,”  she  confided  to 
him  in  the  same  robust  tones;  “didn’t  you?” 

More  mumbling. 

“The  boiled  salmon,”  she  megaphoned  to  him, 
“was  excellent.” 

The  waiter  came  along  with  a  plate  of  fish  in 
every  crook  of  his  arm,  and  set  two  plates  before  them. 

“I’m  glad  it’s  turbot,”  she  shouted  to  the  young 
man.  “  If  you  don’t  count  salmon,  turbot’s  my 
favourite  fish.  What’s  yours?” 

His  reply  was  inaudible.  Everything,  indeed — 
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even  the  train — everything  except  what  the  young 
lady  said — was  inaudible. 

She  took  up  a  roll  and  broke  it  in  her  hands. 

“The  rolls  are  quite  nice,”  she  called  across. 
“I  like  them  like  this — not  too  fresh,  and  crisp 
without  being  stale.” 

A  meat  dish  followed.  She  cut  off  a  little  comer 
of  beef  and  chewed  it  thoughtfully  for  a  few  moments. 
She  gave  a  little  nod  of  commendation. 

“The  beef  is  excellent,”  her  comment  rang  out. 
“Do  you  like  horse-radish  with  roast  beef?  Or 
don’t  you?  I  don’t.  I  hate  it.” 

She  smiled  genially  at  her  little  peculiarity. 

Then,  becoming  serious  again,  she  shouted  across 
the  table:  “What  do  you  think  of  the  cabbage?” 

I  don’t  know  what  he  answered.  She  didn’t  give 
him  much  time  to  answer,  but  went  on: 

“Did  you  like  those  beans  last  night?  I  always 
like  beans.  Except  when  they’re  stringy.  Do  you 
like  broad  beans  or  French  beans  best?  I  like  broad 
beans.  I  think  I  like  nearly  any  vegetable.  Except 
vegetable  marrow.  It  gets  so  soppy.” 

I  thought  this  was  all  she  was  going  to  say  about 
the  second  course,  but  her  voice  pealed  out  again: 

“You’ve  taken  very  few  potatoes.  Aren’t  you 
fond  of  them?  I  am.  Especially  when  they’re  nice 
and  floury.  Like  these.” 

The  train  entered  a  tunnel  just  as  the  apple-tart 
came  round,  and  made  such  an  uproar  that  the 
greater  part  of  her  commentary  on  the  sweets  was 
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inaudible.  But,  as  we  emerged  from  the  tunnel, 
the  first  human  sound  I  heard  was  a  woman’s  shriek: 

“This — pastry’s — delicious.’’ 

I  felt  by  this  time  that  either  the  lady  was  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  very  serious  delusion,  or  I  was.  The 
meal  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  ding-dong  affair 
— the  sort  of  meal  one  works  one’s  way  through, 
and  the  less  said  about  it  the  better.  When  the 
waiter  came  round  with  the  biscuits  and  cheese  I 
chose  the  most  attractive  of  the  biscuits  in  order  to 
put  as  pleasant  an  end  as  possible  to  an  indifferent 
luncheon. 

The  waiter  passed  on  to  where  the  lady  sat. 

She  looked  through  the  various  biscuits,  and  sang 
out  to  the  young  man : 

“Halloa!  Digestive  biscuits!  Are  you  fond  of 
digestive  biscuits?  I  am.  There’s  only  one  left. 
Won’t  you  have  it?  Then  I  will.  If  you  had  said 
‘Yes,’  I  honestly  think  I  would  have  murdered  you.” 

Alas!  I  was  beginning  to  be  able  to  foretell  the 
conversation. 

She  boomed:  “The  cheese  is  good.” 

She  boomed:  “The  coffee  is  excellent.” 

She  signalled  to  the  waiter  a  few  minutes  later, 
and  he  came  up  to  her. 

“Waiter,”  she  said  confidentially,  in  a  voice  that 
would  have  filled  Drury  Lane,  “the  food  on  this 
train  is  awfully  good.” 

He  grimaced,  wrinkled  his  face  appreciatively, 
and  went  about  his  business. 
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She  leaned  across  the  table  and  shouted  to  the 
young  man: 

“I  was  saying  to  the  waiter  that  the  food  on  this 
train  is  awfully  good.” 

The  young  man  grinned  vacuously  and  nQdded. 

She  subsided  in  her  chair  and  closed  her  eyes  for 
a  few  minutes.  Then  she  half-opened  them  again  and 
murmured  across  the  table  like  the  wind  in  a  cave : 

“Do  you  remember  the  peche  Melba  last  night? 
I  never  can  make  up  my  mind  which  is  my  real 
favourite  —  peche  Melba  or  meringues.  Can  you? 
I  think  piche  Melba.” 

Her  eyes  closed  again.  She  slept.  And,  as  she  slept, 
she  had  the  face  of  a  child — a  nice  greedy  child. 


I  soon  became  accustomed  to  the  pit-a-pat  of  his 
feet  on  the  pavements.  They  were  naked  feet,  and 
innocently  dirty.  Indeed,  Nicholas  was  all  dirty 
and,  the  most  of  him,  naked,  for  he  was  clad  in  the 
merest  entanglement  of  shirt-ends  and  green  pieces 
of  jacket  and  trousers. 

Nicholas  was  a  beggar — a  fat,  false  beggar  with 
about  thirteen  years  to  his  credit;  and  he  plied  his 
business  at  one  of  the  must  thunderous  of  the  street- 
comers  near  the  centre  of  Belfast.  On  days  on  which 
the  streets  were  dry  and  a  cold  grey  wind  blowing, 
he  had  a  way  of  suddenly  appearing,  as  if  through 
a  chink  between  the  flags,  and  endangering  your 
path  with  a  whirling  adventure  in  somersaults. 
Coming  to  his  feet,  his  greasy  cap  clutched  in  his 
hand,  he  was  ready  with  a  salute,  as  he  cried  out, 
“Hilloa!  I’m  starving.  Could  you  lend  us  a  penny 
to  buy  a  bun  with?”  He  was  none  of  your  beggars 
seeking  gifts  and  gratuities.  Whatever  you  gave  him 
he  always  put  on  the  footing  of  a  loan  as  between 
one  gentleman  and  another.  If  you  had  the  business 
instinct  to  refuse  him,  he  would  hitch  up  one  shoulder 
and,  with  a  hand  deep  in  a  trouser-hole,  would  look 
down  at  the  gutter  with  a  troubled  air,  murmuring 
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“Decency!”  in  a  low  voice,  like  a  man  who  makes 
love  and  does  not  wish  the  passers-by  to  hear. 
“Decency!  Sure,  what’s  a  penny?”  If  you  broke 
out  in  a  laugh  at  his  seriousness,  he  would  turn  up 
his  flat,  smudged  face  at  you,  his  eyes  twinkling 
sympathetically,  a  broad  cackle  from  ear  to  unwashed 
ear;  he  made  it  apparent  that  he  was  able  to  enter 
into  a  joke  as  well  as  anybody,  and  that  he  regarded 
your  miserliness  as  an  excellent  bit  of  comic  acting 
such  as  he  might  have  gone  in  for  himself,  if  he  had 
been  in  your  position.  The  worst  of  it  was,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  suggest  so  clear  a  faith  in  the  better  part 
of  you  by  what  I  might  call  the  accent  of  his  laughter, 
that  you  felt  bound  to  vindicate  his  good  opinion 
and  lay  the  mite  that  he  asked  for  in  his  palm. 
“You’re  a  gentleman,”  he  would  say  quietly,  with 
his  hand  at  his  forehead;  and  with  a  warning  “Hi! 
hi !  hi !  ”  like  a  circus-boy,  he  suddenly  fell  to  his 
somersaults  again,  until  he  drew  up,  red-faced  and 
panting,  and  grinned  back  at  you  friendlily  from  far 
away  down  the  street. 

On  nights  of  rain  he  performed  his  beat  with  a 
diminished  buoyancy  along  the  wet,  mottled  pave¬ 
ments.  Coming  like  a  tattered  ghost  out  of  the 
darkness,  his  shoulders  high,  the  collar  of  his  jacket 
gathered  firmly  round  his  throat,  he  attracted  your 
attention  by  trotting  silently  along  under  your  elbow, 
drawing  in  his  breath  all  the  time  in  a  whistling, 
chattering  way.  “Hilloa,  Nicholas!”  you  cried, 
suddenly  perceiving  him.  "Hilloa!”  he  muttered 
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into  his  coat-collar,  with  a  great  pretence  of  shiver¬ 
ing,  "I  was  looking  for  you.”  He  looked  up  at  you 
confidingly.  “  I  was  beginning  to  be  afear’d  I  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  go  home  the  night,”  he  admitted  with  a 
nervous  laugh.  Just  as  you  were  about  to  ask  him 
why,  you  would  hear  him  groan.  ‘‘Oh,  holy  Jasus, 
here’s  the  peelers!”  he  would  say  rapidly,  and  he 
slipped  off  by  himself  and  walked  apart  from  you 
until  you  were  past  the  policeman  and  the  danger 
was  over.  ‘‘I  never  seen  people  so  poor,”  he  com¬ 
plained,  coming  back  to  his  trot  under  your  elbow. 
"  I’ve  been  waiting  round  here  all  night  looking  for  a 

penny  to  make  up  the  price  of  a  bed - ”  He  broke 

off  and  shuddered  for  a  moment.  “And  then  I  seen 
you  coming  down  the  street.  It’s  just  as  well,”  he 
commented,  and  fell  silent,  leaving  the  next  word 
with  you.  If  you  did  not  seize  the  occasion  and 
say  something,  he  continued  dauntlessly,  as  though 
he  had  never  given  you  the  opening.  “God  only 
knows,”  he  would  reflect  out  loud,  “what  I  would 
have  done  if  I  was  to  have  missed  you!”  If  you 
remained  obstinate,  he  would  appear  to  hesitate, 
and  with  an  insinuating  nip  at  your  sleeve,  his  attack 
became  openly  frontal.  “Say,  mister,”  he  asked, 
a  notion  of  anxiety  creeping  into  his  voice,  “are  you 
going  to  lend  us  that  wing?”  And,  in  support  of 
his  claims,  he  urged  in  a  gentle,  winning  murmur, 
“Decency,  decency!  Sure,  what’s  a  wing  to  the 
like  of  you,  and  you  full  of  money?  It’s  not  as  if 
you  had  never  seen  me  before - -  ”  Certainly,  it  was 
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not.  Square-browed,  square-bodied,  baggy,  in  his 
peaked  cap  and  his  unshod  feet,  he  had  become  a 
kind  of  familiar  second  self  to  me  on  my  homeward 
travels.  “That’s  right!”  he  would  declare,  as  he 
slipped  the  money  from  my  fingers  with  a  sigh  of 
relief — relief,  it  always  seemed,  on  my  behalf  rather 
than  on  his  own:  "I  knowed  I  could  trust  you.” 
And  with  his  curious  circus-boy  shout,  “Hi!  hi! 
hi!”  he  would  speed  off  cheerily  into  the  darkness, 
his  feet  dancing  in  the  mud  and  his  chin  deep  in  the 
gathered-up  rags  of  his  jacket. 

Later,  he  emerged  out  of  beggardom  and  became 
a  seller  of  evening  newspapers,  and,  in  his  spare 
moments,  of  matches.  Or,  rather,  he  remained  in 
beggardom,  and  only  wore  his  new  calling  as  a  cloak 
that  would  hide  his  true  self  from  the  too  inquisitive 
eyes  of  the  police.  Of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  He 
never  offered  me  a  paper  or  a  box  of  matches  in 
the  expectation  that  I  would  take  either  of  them. 
“Ha’penny  Liar,  ma’am!  Two  million  Boers  killed!  ” 
might  be  a  fine  enough  cry,  as  he  sidled  up  to  a  lady, 
and  pressed  his  wares  on  her.  But  with  me  he 
remained  on  more  ancient  terms  of  intimacy.  Busi¬ 
ness  dealings  between  friends  of  so  old  a  standing 
would  have  been  a  degradation.  He  would  still 
frequently  be  penniless,  and  at  such  times  he  was 
always  in  need  of  exactly  the  same  sum  as  capital  to 
set  him  up  in  business  for  the  day.  I  wondered  how 
it  was  that  he  never  seemed  able  to  save  anything. 
One  night  I  discovered  the  explanation  as  I  passed 
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a  doorway  down  a  side  street,  and  found  him  curs¬ 
ing  and  arguing  and  throwing  pennies  in  the  filthy 
glimmer  of  a  gas-lamp.  Surrounding  him  was  a 
ragged  and  noisy  crew  of  infants  of  the  gutter,  some 
of  them  bare-headed,  most  of  them  bare-footed,  and 
the  eyes  of  all  of  them  bright  under  the  rigour  of 
the  game.  Red  head,  flat  nose,  head-sore,  hunch¬ 
back,  each  of  them  had  his  point  of  colour  or  of 
interest,  and  as  they  gambled  one  could  hear  few 
sounds  among  the  falling  pennies  except  a  wonderful 
and  suggestive  riot  of  cursing.  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  they  laid  aside  all  their  differences  and 
confused  their  heads  for  the  moment  with  the  beau¬ 
tiful  dreams  of  avarice.  Like  a  leader,  both  in  physical 
bigness  and  in  his  eloquence  with  the  divine  names, 
Nicholas  sat  among  them.  I  realised  the  enormity 
of  his  wickedness,  but  I  never  could  preach  to  him 
about  it,  even  when  he  confessed  to  me  that  he  and  the 
others  were  accustomed  to  go  into  a  dismantled  part 
of  the  town  and  lay  twopenny  bets  on  the  English 
races  with  a  dealer  in  second-hand  clothes. 

Gambling,  however,  was  only  a  secondary  interest 
in  the  life  of  Nicholas.  His  real  passion,  even  though 
he  traded  in  the  Orange  newspapers,  was  the  passion 
of  Nationalism.  I  am  afraid  his  political  enthusiasm 
must  sometimes  have  interfered  with  his  business. 
I  often  found  him  leaning  against  a  wall,  splendidly 
indifferent  to  the  scores  of  possible  customers  who 
went  by,  his  eyes  greedily  engaged  upon  the  report 
of  some  new  utterance  of  Mr.  Redmond  or  Mr. 
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Davitt.  Out  of  the  depths  of  his  rags,  too,  he  fre¬ 
quently  brought  tom  and  besmeared  volumes  bearing 
upon  the  great  things  in  Irish  history.  These  he 
promised  faithfully  to  lend  me.  But  I  preferred, 
somehow,  to  rely  upon  the  word  of  his  mouth  as 
the  means  of  my  instruction.  And  assuredly  he 
justified  me  in  my  decision.  I  learned  from  his  lips 
a  hundred  things  that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
find  in  a  book,  and  compared  with  his  method  of 
narration,  the  mere  literary  style  seems  namby- 
pamby  and  inexpressive.  “And  then  Cromwell,  hell 
roast  him,”  was  a  typical  way  he  had  of  launching 
into  a  sentence.  Like  many  people,  he  believed  that 
Parnell  had  never  really  died,  but  was  out  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  Boers  under  the  name  of  De  Wet. 
Even  Parnell,  however,  loomed  less  magnificently 
in  his  imagination  than  did  Thomas  Sexton,  who 
had  for  a  time  been  one  of  the  Members  for  the 
town.  “Who  gave  you  decent  streets?”  he  would 
ask,  throwing  out  an  arm  oratorically  to  the  bed 
of  the  road;  and  then  vehemently,  as  though  he 
were  refuting  an  argument,  he  would  answer, 
“Sexton!”  Question  after  question  of  the  same  sort 
he  flooded  upon  you,  and  you  came  in  the  end  to 
look  on  “Sexton”  as  a  kind  of  universal  answer  to 
the  world’s  conundrums.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  that 
if  you  had  faced  Nicholas  with  the  question,  “Who 
made  the  world  ?  ”  itself  he  would  not  have  answered, 
“Sexton,”  in  all  seriousness  and  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  thereby  giving  the  lie  to  one  of  the 
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central  principles  of  his  faith.  Still,  even  if  he  seldom 
(as  the  saying  goes)  darkened  a  chapel  door  and  had 
little  dogmatic  hold  on  the  creed  of  his  people,  he 
was  strenuously  Catholic  in  his  claims  and  was  a 
fluent  critic  of  the  vices  of  the  Protestants.  “But, 
Nicholas,”  I  said  to  him  once,  bringing  him  out  of 
a  jungle  of  hot  and  fanatical  words,  “why  do  you 
say  all  this  to  me,  when  you  know  I’m  a  Protestant?  ” 
He  glanced  up  at  me,  his  head  cocked  sideways 
and  suspicious.  “Go  ’long,”  he  said  contemptuously, 
"you’re  no  Protestant.”  I  told  him  that  I  certainly 
was,  that  I  had  been  brought  up  as  a  true-blue 
Presbyterian.  Spitting  in  his  smutty  palm,  he  held 
it  solemnly  out  to  me,  with  a  subtle  air,  I  thought, 
of  congratulation.  “Shake  hands,”  he  said,  flushing 
under  his  dirt,  “  I  knowed  you  weren’t  a  Protestant. 
The  Catholics  and  the  Presbyterians  was  always 
friends.”  He  then  recalled  incidents  in  the  rising 
of  ’98  in  which  his  ancestors  and  mine  had  fought 
behind  the  same  leaders.  As  I  left  him  that  day,  he 
made  me  a  promise  that,  should  the  Fenians  ever 
gain  the  upper  hand  in  a  storm  of  battle,  he  would 
keep  an  eye  out  for  me  and  see  that  not  one  hair 
of  my  head  should  be  injured. 

Soon  afterwards  I  missed  him  from  the  streets, 
and  my  walks  into  town  became  less  pleasant.  He 
reappeared,  however,  about  the  end  of  a  month,  a 
little  harder  in  the  lines  of  his  face  and  with  his  hair 
cut  very  short.  I  had  already  made  inquiries  about 
him  among  his  brother  Ishmaelites,  and  had  heard 
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strange  rumours,  which  he  confirmed  with  blushes. 
He  had  passed  the  month  in  a  gaol,  having  been 
caught  red-handed  in  an  assault  upon  a  man  twice 
his  size,  and  having  buffeted  and  kicked  vigorously 
at  the  police  who  came  to  take  him.  During  the 
march  of  a  Nationalist  procession  through  the  town,  a 
bully  had  rushed  out  of  the  Orange  throng  that  lined 
the  side-walks  and  had  made  an  attempt  to  capture 
a  drum,  or  a  deacon-pole,  or  something.  Boldly 
Nicholas  had  leaped  at  him  with  all  the  infant  vigour 
of  his  teeth  and  feet  and  hands.  I  remonstrated 
with  him  about  the  rashness  he  had  shown;  but  he 
could  not  see  that  he  had  done  less  than  his  duty. 
“He  was  interfering  with  the  band!”  he  cried,  his 
voice  rising;  “he  was  interfering  with  the  band!" 
I  knew  that  in  a  day  or  two  another  procession  was 
to  go  through  the  streets,  and  that  stones  would 
probably  be  thrown  and  heads  be  broken.  I  asked 
Nicholas  to  give  me  his  promise  to  stay  out  of  it. 
“Were  you  ever  in  gaol?”  he  asked  me,  almost 
impatiently.  “Never  again,  if  I  know  it,”  he  said, 
shaking  his  head  solemnly;  “I’ve  had  enough  of 
trouble.”  The  day  came  and  with  it  the  riot.  I  met 
Nicholas  afterwards  with  a  suspicious  gash  across 
his  cheek.  I  accused  him  of  having  broken  his  word 
to  me  and  taken  part  in  the  riot.  At  first  he  reddened 
and  looked  guilty.  Then  he  raised  his  arms  into  the 
air  and  stretched  himself  in  a  long  comfortable  yawn 
that  ended  in  a  little  ripple  of  laughter.  “Ach!” 
he  cried,  looking  me  in  the  eyes,  and  twinkling  all 
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over,  “sure,  I  couldn’t  help  it!”  “You’ll  only  get 
yourself  into  trouble  again,”  I  told  him.  He  became 
grave  and  the  look  in  his  eyes  was  convincing. 
“That’s  the  last  time,”  he  said;  “it’s  the  last  time 
— it’s  the  truth  I’m  telling  you.”  “Even  if  you  see 
an  Orange  procession  passing  the  end  of  a  Nation¬ 
alist  street  ?  ”  I  asked  him.  His  face  darkened  as  he 
looked  away  from  me.  “Hell  roast  them,”  he  said; 
"let  them  keep  to  their  own  end  of  the  town!” 


Like  Nicholas,  Micky  begged  and  sold  papers  for  a 
living.  Indeed,  when  I  first  met  the  boys,  they  were 
not  only  rivals  in  business  but  friends  in  the  doubtful 
face  of  fortune.  They  had  pinched  bellies  in  common, 
even  if  their  religious  creeds  were  different.  Micky 
was  a  thin,  trembling  straw  of  a  boy — a  match  on 
legs,  as  it  were.  His  cheeks  were  usually  as  mottled 
with  dirt  as  a  hoarding  at  which  mud  has  been 
thrown.  In  addition,  he  carried  about  with  him  as 
many  curious  cuts  as  a  German  student,  and  a 
beggar’s  full  share  of  sores.  I  inquired  into  the  cause 
of  all  this,  and  I  discovered  that  it  was  home  life, 
without  which,  they  say,  cities  and  nations  and 
empires  topple.  Even  when  Micky  had  thought  the 
matter  out,  however,  and  had  abandoned  the  home 
for  the  arch  of  the  railway-bridge  and  the  threepenny 
lodging-house,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  any  more 
inclined  to  become  a  knight  of  cleanliness.  Perhaps 
he  realised  that  in  his  case  dirt  was  the  most  efficient 
armour  against  penury  that  he  could  wear.  Certainly 
if  his  bare  feet  were  cut  by  the  sharp  paving-stones, 
or  if  he  was  compelled  to  come  out  with  his  head 
bandaged  in  an  obscene  rag,  he  always  used  his 
misfortune  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  more 
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strenuous  and  open-handed  charity.  Empty  of  any 
coherent  philosophy  of  life,  such  as  Nicholas  some¬ 
times  seemed  to  have,  he  had  still  much  of  the 
philosophical  humour.  His  lips  were  like  little 
twinkling  snakes  in  their  smiling,  and  he  had  a  merry 
monkeyish  way  of  scratching  his  head  that  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  spiteful  conduct  of  fate  amused 
him  on  the  whole.  He  was  a  grinning,  rather  than 
a  laughing,  boy — whimsical,  with  a  head  cocked 
ever  sideways,  an  actor  in  the  making  (as  he  rubbed 
his  hands  together,  for  example,  in  an  exaggerated 
way  in  the  breath  of  the  cold).  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  his  shivering  was  not  all  done  to  order.  The 
wind  seemed  really  to  blow  through  him — to  whistle 
in  the  pipe  of  his  throat  and  to  chatter  in  his 
lean  bones. 

Flying  from  the  unpleasant  warmth  of  the  home, 
he  became  at  his  ease  in  the  crowded  and  hastening 
world  of  the  pavement.  He  sought  after  money,  as 
Socrates  sought  after  wise  words,  in  the  multitude 
of  his  fellows;  and  if  you  could  give  him  none,  he 
assured  you,  with  a  smile,  that  it  was  all  right,  and 
would  do  some  time  again,  and  on  the  next  day  he 
would  gravely  come  up  and  claim  it  as  a  debt  that 
you  owed  to  him.  “  Remember,  I  let  you  off  yester¬ 
day,”  he  would  say,  scratching  his  head,  and  smirk¬ 
ing  up  at  you  doubtfully. 

There  was  only  one  way  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  rid  yourself  of  his  presence,  and  that  was  to 
convince  him  that  you  were  a  medical  student.  He 
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feared  medical  students  more  than  he  feared  even 
the  cold  or  starvation,  for  his  head  was  full  of  the 
traditions  of  kidnapping.  He  had  his  own  explana¬ 
tions  as  to  how  some  of  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in 
the  dissecting-room  of  the  College  came  there.  ‘‘I 
wouldn’t  go  near  the  College,”  he  told  me  one  day; 
“no,  not  if  you  were  to  give  me” — he  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  thought  of  something  fabulous — “a 
pound.”  Once,  he  declared,  he  had  been  enticed  by 
a  few  pence  to  carry  a  message  into  the  dangerous 
region.  It  was  dusk,  and  a  shimmer  of  moon  made 
the  air  mysterious.  As  he  came  up  to  the  walls  of 
the  College  his  attention  was  caught  by  a  carriage 
that  swept  up  the  middle  of  the  road,  drawn  by  two 
impetuous  horses.  Seated  in  the  carriage  were  two 
men,  "foreign-looking,”  he  said,  and  dark,  with  long 
hiding  beards.  They  had  shining  eyes,  and  when 
they  smiled  their  teeth  gleamed  with  a  preternatural 
whiteness.  One  obtained  from  the  whispered  words 
of  Micky  a  vision  of  Oriental  potentates,  cruel  and 
indolent,  turbaned  and  heavy  with  jewels.  At  sight 
of  the  boy  their  eyes  had  apparently  met  in  a  look 
of  understanding.  Calling  upon  the  coachman  to 
stop,  they  descended  sharply,  and  came  over  in  the 
direction  of  Micky.  Luckily,  he  realised,  as  in  a 
flash,  the  hideousness  of  their  purpose.  "  I  run  and 
I  run  and  I  run,”  he  told  me,  his  thin  shoulders 
gathered  up  with  the  horror  of  the  memory,  "and 
them  after  me.”  Up  one  street  and  down  another 
they  pursued  him,  and  he  fled  from  them  on  his 
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bare  feet  round  the  square,  shod  effectually  enough 
with  his  fears.  "And  the  curious  thing  about  it  was,” 
he  recalled  with  a  shudder,  "their  feet  made  no 
noise.”  Certainly,  if  I  had  had  Micky’s  experience, 
I  should  be  chary  of  being  seen  walking  too  near  the 
College  myself.  As  he  brought  his  tale  to  an  end  he 
rattled  his  bones  in  a  final  shiver.  “No,”  he  said 
under  his  breath,  staring  timidly  into  vacancy, 
“not  for  a — poun’-note.”  Recovering  himself,  he 
looked  up  at  me,  the  serpentine  twists  coming  back 
into  his  lips.  "Any  way,”  he  declared  stoutly, 
“you’re  not  a  medical  student.”  And  he  held  out 
his  hand. 

He  distrusted  Catholics  passionately.  "You  may 
like  them,”  he  said,  "but  you  never  know  when  they 
will  turn  on  you.”  An  imaginative  boy,  he  had 
absorbed  a  foolish  story  that  is  often  heard  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  related  it  as  something  out 
of  his  ora  experience.  Once  he  had  loved  a  Catholic 
boy.  They  had  lived  together  pleasantly  as  friends. 
Unhappily,  the  Catholic  fell  ill,  and  lay  upon  his 
death-bed.  Sending  for  Micky,  he  uttered  solemn 
words  of  warning.  “Micky,”  he  said,  “never  you 
take  up  with  a  Catholic  again.  For,  friend  and  all 
as  you  are,  many’s  the  dark  night  I  could  have  felt 
it  in  my  heart  to  put  a  knife  in  you  just  for  the  sake 
of  my  religion.”  Indeed,  knives  were  drawn  on  more 
than  one  occasion  by  different  boys  on  the  pavement. 
Fortunately,  however,  httle  important  blood  was  shed. 

Micky  himself  was  a  sufficiently  earnest  Protestant 
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to  go  to  any  extreme  if  he  might  extirpate  Popery. 
One  night  I  found  him  kicking  his  heels  restively 
under  a  lamp,  and  grinding  his  teeth,  as  a  great  noise 
of  music  and  shouting  came  on  the  wind  from  a 
distance.  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  Dillon  were,  I 
believe,  just  then  addressing  a  crowd  from  a  wagon¬ 
ette  a  few  streets  off.  “What’s  troubling  you?”  I 
asked  Micky,  for  he  was  too  much  engrossed  in  his 
thoughts  even  to  beg.  He  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  and  lifted  up  his  shoulders.  “  I  was  thinking,” 
he  said  bitterly,  “if  I  had  only  a  few  grains  of  sand, 
and  could  get  a  hold  of  them  trumpets,  I  could  soon 
stop  them  playing  them  Fenian  tunes.”  He  walked 
along  by  my  side  sunk  in  meditation.  "If  I  could 
even  as  much  as  get  a  stone  throwed  before  they 
seen  me!”  he  broke  out  suddenly.  I  expressed  my 
astonishment  that  he  was  not  round  among  the  crowd, 
even  as  a  spectator.  He  shook  his  head  derisively. 
“Sure,  if  I  was  found  there,  they  would  murder 
me,”  he  said.  After  that  we  had  some  kind  of  theo¬ 
logical  argument,  and,  with  his  back  finally  against 
a  wall,  Micky  declared  against  the  Catholic  religion 
as  the  sheerest  idolatry.  Cornered  by  some  question 
of  mine,  he  appealed  from  me  to  the  Bible.  “The 
Bible  says  so,”  he  declared  doggedly.  “Where?” 
I  asked.  “ Oh,  somewhere,  anywhere ;  I  don’t  know!” 
he  cried,  scratching  his  head,  and  then  waving  his 
hand  in  the  air.  He  admitted  afterwards  that  he  had 
never  read  the  Bible,  had  never  as  much  as  held 
one  in  his  hands.  "But  it’s  against  idols.  I  know 
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that  much,”  he  declared,  shaking  his  head  like  an 
oracle.  He  promised  that,  if  I  would  bring  him  a 
Bible,  he  would  read  it,  and  I  often  intended  to  put 
one  in  my  pocket  and  take  it  down  to  him.  But 
somehow  or  other  I  always  forgot  it.  I  often  wonder 
if  Micky  still  continues  to  live  out  of  charity  with 
his  neighbours,  and  I  feel  as  though  I  deserve  to 
bear  the  guilt  of  his  hatred.  I  wonder,  too,  if  he 
fulfilled  either  of  the  ambitions  of  his  boyhood — 
to  be  a  member  of  a  Protestant  flute  band,  and  to 
be  a  soldier  in  a  red  coat. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  he  was  a  beggar  by  tempera¬ 
ment,  a  lover  of  liberty  with  its  uniform  of  tatters. 
Some  good-hearted  man  found  him  employment  in 
a  mill,  and  dressed  him  in  a  rough  suit,  and  shod 
him  with  boots.  For  a  time  Micky  even  crept  into 
the  back  seat  of  a  church  on  Sunday  evenings,  and, 
when  I  met  him,  dilated  with  a  show  of  heartiness 
on  the  pleasures  of  being  honest  and  respectable. 
He  assured  me  that  he  could  scarcely  endure  the 
thought  of  the  days  in  which  he  had  been  out  in  the 
cold  and  the  rain  begging.  One  Sunday  morning, 
during  the  church  hour,  I  was  going  for  a  walk  over 
the  waste  lands  near  the  shipbuilding  yards.  I 
found  two  boys  leaning  against  a  wall  of  corrugated 
iron,  and  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  intently  on  a 
bucket  that  stood  upside  down  at  a  little  distance. 
One  of  the  boys  held  a  string,  and  this  was  attached 
to  a  piece  of  stick  that  propped  up  one  side  of  the 
bucket,  leaving  a  space  between  the  rim  and  the 
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ground.  It  was  one  of  those  primitive  contrivances 
by  which  boys  attempt  to  trap  linnets.  I  looked 
suddenly  at  the  boy  who  held  the  end  of  the  string, 
and  his  mouth  went  into  whimsical  curls.  It  was 
Micky ;  Micky,  barefooted  and  in  rags  again ;  Micky, 
with  the  dirty  face  and  the  pattern  of  cuts  showing, 
“Sure,”  said  he,  with  a  little  blush  and  a  shrug, 
when  I  inquired  into  the  reason  of  his  downfall, 
“you  couldn’t  have  stood  it.  Man,”  he  said,  lifting 
his  chin  and  feeling  his  throat  with  his  fingers,  “the 
dust  come  up  and  choked  you.”  He  looked  at  me 
narrowly,  to  see  if  I  believed  him.  “I  would  have 
died  in  thonder,”  he  declared,  thinking  of  the  mill. 
Overhead,  in  the  spaces  of  the  sun,  white  gulls  were 
flying,  and  I  was  breathing  into  my  lungs  a  clean 
wind  that  vras  blowing  from  large  and  murmurous 
seas.  I  could  not  doubt  Micky’s  wisdom.  Certainly 
it  wTas  better  to  be  trapping  linnets  out  in  the  sun¬ 
light  than  to  wear  boots  and  go  into  a  mill  and  learn 
to  be  honest  and  respectable.  I  gave  the  boy  a  penny, 
and  so  set  the  seal  of  my  approval  on  his  wicked  ways. 


VII.— ON  GOOD  RESOLUTIONS 


There  is  too  little  respect  paid  to  the  good  resolutions 
which  are  so  popular  a  feature  of  the  New  Year. 
We  laugh  at  the  man  who  is  always  turning  over  a 
new  leaf  as  though  he  were  the  last  word  in  absurdity, 
and  we  even  invent  proverbs  to  discourage  him,  such 
as  that  "the  road  to  Hell  is  paved  with  good  in¬ 
tentions.’’  This  makes  life  extremely  difficult  for 
the  well-meaning.  It  robs  many  of  us  of  the  very 
last  of  our  little  store  of  virtue.  Our  virtue  we  have 
hitherto  put  almost  entirely  into  our  resolutions. 
To  ask  us  to  put  it  into  our  actions  instead  is  like 
asking  a  man  who  has  for  years  devoted  his  genius 
to  literature  to  switch  it  off  on  to  marine  biology. 
Nature,  unfortunately,  has  not  made  us  sufficiently 
accommodating  for  these  rapid  changes.  She  has 
appointed  to  each  of  us  his  own  small  plot;  has 
made  one  of  us  a  poet,  another  an  economist,  another 
a  politician — one  of  us  good  at  making  plans,  another 
good  at  putting  them  into  execution.  One  feels 
justified,  then,  in  claiming  for  the  maker  of  good 
resolutions  a  place  in  the  sun.  Good  resolutions  are 
too  delightful  a  form  of  morality  to  be  allowed  to 
disappear  from  a  world  in  which  so  much  of  morality 
is  dismal.  They  are  morality  at  its  dawn — morality 
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fresh  and  untarnished  and  full  of  song.  They  are 
golden  anticipations  of  the  day’s  work — anticipations 
of  which,  alas!  the  day’s  work  too  often  proves 
unworthy.  Work,  says  Amiel  somewhere,  is  vul¬ 
garised  thought.  Work,  I  prefer  to  say,  is  vulgarised 
good  resolutions.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  people 
whose  resolutions  are  so  natively  mediocre  that  it 
is  no  trouble  in  the  world  to  put  them  into  practice. 
Promise  and  performance  are  in  such  cases  as  like 
as  a  pair  of  twins;  both  are  contemptible.  But  as 
for  those  of  us  whose  promises  are  apt  to  be  Hima¬ 
layan,  how  can  we  expect  the  little  pack-mule  of 
performance  to  climb  to  such  pathless  and  giddy 
heights?  Are  not  the  Himalayas  in  themselves  a 
sufficiently  inspiring  spectacle — all  the  more  inspir¬ 
ing,  indeed,  if  some  peak  still  remains  unsealed, 
mysterious? 

.But  resolutions  of  this  magnitude  belong  rather 
to  the  region  of  day-dreams.  They  take  one  back 
to  one’s  childhood,  when  one  longed  to  win  the 
football  cup  for  one’s  school  team,  and,  if  possible, 
to  have  one’s  leg  broken  just  as  one  scored  the 
decisive  try.  Considering  that  one  did  not  play 
football,  this  may  surely  be  regarded  as  a  noble 
example  of  an  impossible  ideal.  It  has  the  inaccessi¬ 
bility  of  a  star  rather  than  of  a  mountain-peak.  As 
one  grows  older,  one’s  resolutions  become  earthier. 
They  are  concerned  with  such  things  as  giving  up 
tobacco,  taking  exercise,  answering  letters,  chewing 
one’s  food  properly,  going  to  bed  before  midnight. 
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getting  up  before  noon.  This  may  seem  a  mean  list 
enough,  but  there  is  wonderful  comfort  to  be  got 
out  of  even  a  modest  good  resolution  so  long  as  it 
refers,  not  to  the  next  five  minutes,  but  to  to-morrow, 
or  next  week,  or  next  month,  or  next  year,  or  the 
year  after.  How  vivid,  how  beautiful,  to-morrow 
seems  with  our  lordly  regiment  of  good  resolutions 
ready  to  descend  upon  it  as  upon  a  city  seen  afar 
off  for  the  first  time!  Every  day  lies  before  us  as 
wonderful  as  London  lay'  before  Bliicher  on  the 
night  when  he  exclaimed:  “My  God,  what  a  city 
to  loot!”  Our  life  is  gorgeous  with  to-morrows. 
It  is  all  to-morrows.  Good  resolutions  might  be  de¬ 
scribed,  in  the  words  in  which  a  Cabinet  Minister 
once  described  journalism,  as  the  intelligent  antici¬ 
pation  of  events.  They  are,  however,  the  intelligent 
anticipation  of  events  which  do  not  take  place.  They 
are  the  April  of  virtue  with  no  September  following. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
putting  a  good  resolution  into  effect  now  and  then. 
There  is  a  brief  introductory  period  in  most  human 
conduct,  before  the  novelty  has  worn  off,  when  doing 
things  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  pleasant  as  thinking 
about  them.  Thus,  if  you  make  a  resolve  to  get  up 
at  seven  o’clock  every  day  during  the  year  you  should 
do  it  on  at  least  one  morning.  If  you  do,  you  will 
feel  so  surprised  with  the  world,  and  so  content  with 
your  own  part  in  it,  that  you  will  decide  to  get  up 
at  seven  every  morning  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  But 
do  not  be  rash.  Getting  up  early,  if  you  do  it  seldom 
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enough,  is  an  intoxicating  experience.  But  before 
long  the  intoxication  fades,  and  only  the  habit  is 
left.  It  was  not  the  elder  brother  with  his  habits, 
but  the  prodigal  with  his  occasional  recurrence  into 
virtue,  for  whom  the  fatted  calf  was  killed.  Even 
for  the  prodigal,  when  once  he  had  settled  down 
to  orderly  habits,  the  supply  of  fatted  calves  from 
his  father’s  farm  was  bound  before  long  to  come  to 
an  end. 

There  are,  however,  other  good  resolutions  in 
which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  experiment  for  a  single 
morning.  If  you  resolved  to  learn  German,  for 
instance,  there  would  be  very  little  intoxication  to 
be  got  out  of  a  single  sitting  face  to  face  with 
a  German  grammar.  Similarly,  the  inventors  of 
systems  of  exercise  for  keeping  the  townsman  in 
condition  all  remind  us  that,  in  order  to  attain 
health,  we  must  go  on  toiling  morning  after  morning 
at  their  wretched  punchings  and  twistings  and  kick- 
ings  till  the  end  of  time.  This  is  an  unfair  advantage 
to  take  of  the  ordinary  maker  of  good  resolutions. 
He  is  enticed  into  the  adventure  of  trying  a  new  thing 
only  to  discover  that  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  tried 
it  until  he  has  tried  it  on  a  thousand  occasions.  Most 
of  us,  it  may  be  said  at  once,  are  not  to  be  enticed 
into  such  matters  higher  than  our  knees.  We  may 
go  so  far  as  to  buy  the  latest  book  on  health  or  the 
latest  mechanical  apparatus  to  hang  on  the  wall. 
But  soon  they  become  little  more  than  decorations 
for  our  rooms.  The  pair  of  immense  dumb-bells 
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that  we  got  in  our  boyhood,  when  we  believed  that 
the  heavier  the  dumb-bell  the  more  magnificently 
would  our  biceps  swell — who  would  think  of  taking 
them  from  their  dusty  comer  now?  Then  there  was 
that  pair  of  wooden  dumb-bells  light  as  wind,  which 
we  tried  for  awhile  on  hearing  that  heavy  dumb¬ 
bells  were  a  snare  and  only  hardened  the  muscles 
without  strengthening  them.  They  lie  now  where 
the  woodlouse  may  eat  them  if  it  has  so  lowly  an 
appetite.  But  our  good  resolutions  did  really  array 
themselves  in  colours  when  the  first  of  the  exercisers 
was  invented.  There  was  a  thrill  in  those  first 
mornings  when  we  rose  a  little  earlier  than  usual  and 
expected  to  find  an  inch  added  to  our  chest  measure¬ 
ment  before  breakfast.  That  is  always  the  character¬ 
istic  of  good  resolutions.  They  are  founded  on  a 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  performing  miracles.  If 
we  could  swell  visibly  as  a  result  of  a  single  half- 
hour’s  tug  at  weights  and  wires,  we  would  all  desert 
our  morning’s  sleep  for  our  exerciser  with  a  will. 
But  the  faith  that  believes  in  miracles  is  an  easy  sort 
of  faith.  The  faith  that  goes  on  believing  in  the  final 
excellence,  though  one  day  shows  no  obvious  advance 
on  another,  is  the  more  enviable  genius.  It  is  perhaps 
the  rarest  thing  in  the  world,  and  all  the  good  re¬ 
solutions  ever  made,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would  not 
make  so  much  as  an  inch  of  it.  One  man  I  knew  who 
had  faith  of  this  kind.  He  used  to  practise  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  will  every  evening  by  buying  almonds  and 
raisins  or  some  sort  of  sweet  thing,  and  sitting  down 
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before  them  by  the  hour  without  touching  them. 
And  frequently,  so  he  told  me,  he  would  repeat  over 
to  himself  a  passage  which  Poe  quotes  at  the  top  of 
one  of  his  stories — The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usshcr, 
was  it  not? — beginning  “Great  are  the  mysteries 
of  the  will.”  I  envied  him  his  philosophic  grimness: 
I  should  never  have  been  able  to  resist  the  almonds 
and  raisins.  But  that  incantation  from  Poe — was 
not  that,  too,  but  a  desperate  clutching  after  the 
miraculous  ? 

There  is  nothing  which  men  desire  more  fervently 
than  this  mighty  will.  It  may  be  the  most  selfish 
or  unselfish  of  desires.  We  may  long  for  it  for  its 
own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  some  purpose  which 
means  more  to  us  than  praise.  We  are  eager  to  escape 
from  that  continuous  humiliation  of  the  promises 
we  have  made  to  ourselves  and  broken.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  being  baffled  to  fight  better, 
but  that  implies  a  will  on  the  heroic  scale.  Most  of 
us,  as  we  see  our  resolutions  fly  out  into  the  sun, 
only  to  fall  with  broken  wings  before  they  have  more 
than  begun  their  journey,  are  inclined  at  times  to 
relapse  into  despair.  On  the  other  hand,  Nature  is 
prodigal,  and  in  nothing  so  much  as  good  resolutions. 
In  spite  of  the  experience  of  half  a  lifetime  of  failure, 
we  can  still  draw  upon  her  for  these  with  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  faith  in  our  hearts.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
instinct  for  perfection  in  us  which  thus  makes  us 
deny  our  past  and  stride  off  into  the  future  forgetful 
of  our  chains.  It  is  the  first  step  that  counts,  says 
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the  proverb.  Alas!  we  know  that  that  is  the  step 
that  nearly  everybody  can  take.  It  is  when  we  are 
about  to  take  the  steps  that  follow  that  our  ankle 
feels  the  drag  of  old  habit.  For  even  those  of  us  who 
are  richest  in  good  resolutions  are  the  creatures  of 
habit  just  as  the  baldly  virtuous  are.  The  only 
difference  is  that  we  are  the  slaves  of  old  habits 
while  they  are  the  masters  of  new  ones.  .  .  .  On  the 
whole,  then,  we  cannot  do  better  as  the  New  Year  ap¬ 
proaches  than  resolve  to  go  out  once  more  in  quest 
of  the  white  flower  which  has  already  been  allowed 
to  fade  too  long,  where  Tennyson  placed  it,  in  the 
late  Prince  Consort’s  buttonhole. 


The  air  is  just  now  full  of  holidays.  Young  bachelors, 
loosed  from  the  desk,  are  flying  to  the  railways  in 
hansom-cabs,  in  which  they  lounge  back  with  a 
familiar  insolence  and  with  the  ease  born  of  a  fort¬ 
night’s  salary  drawn  in  advance.  Laughing  girls 
alight  at  the  stations  in  white  gowns,  their  faces 
ready  to  be  burned  with  the  sun  and  with  happiness. 
Older  men  crowd  about  the  ticket  office,  loaded  with 
a  spade  and  bucket  that  they  carry  awkwardly. 
They  put  on  an  air  of  self-obliteration  as  who  should 
say,  “We  endure  all  things  for  the  children’s  sake.” 
And  yet  you  will  observe  that,  let  a  child  cry  for  its 
spade  on  a  journey  as  loud  as  it  will,  only  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  father  will  yield  to  its  clamouring.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  father  recognises  that  here 
is  his  single  opportunity  during  the  year  for  bearing 
a  spade  in  public,  and  turning  baby  again.  He  dare 
not  go  out  alone  and  dig  with  it  w'hen  he  has  reached 
the  sands,  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at.  There  the 
child  is  king  of  the  castle  in  a  very  deep  sense.  In 
the  railway  carriage,  however,  the  spade  is  set  down 
as  luggage,  and  we  older  people  agree  to  pretend 
that  we  hold  and  handle  it,  not  from  pleasure,  but 
as  a  duty.  We  cheat  ourselves  thrillingly  in  this 
matter.  If  we  wrou!d  confess  the  truth  to  ourselves, 
the  father  is  the  infant’s  rival  for  the  possession  of 
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the  spade;  it  is  as  if  they  were  equals  and  in  love 
with  the  same  woman.  The  spade,  as  he  fondles  it 
in  his  itching  palm,  recalls  to  him  days  of  wind  and 
clearness  on  which  he  too  wore  cotton  breeches  and 
braved  the  sea,  like  a  later  Canute,  on  his  dwindling 
sand-heap.  As  a  child,  he  remembers,  he  was  a 
creature  of  impulses,  lyrical  and  all  gold;  now  he 
is  an  animal  of  fixed  and  confining  habits,  carrying 
the  marks  of  the  world  about  on  him  more  ineradi- 
cably  than  a  chimney-sweeper  his  black  face.  The 
true  holiday  is  just  an  escape  from  habit  back  into 
the  land  of  impulse,  where  no  siren  blows  the  regular 
hour  and  meals  matter  less  even  than  the  morning 
newspaper. 

In  another  way  of  putting  it,  the  holiday  is  a  wise, 
if  temporary,  murdering  of  our  habits.  There  are 
instances  of  men  who  have  been  so  fast-bound  in  their 
habits  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  them.  For 
such  there  can  be  no  holiday,  no  release,  but  suicide. 
There  was  once  a  man  who  declared  that  life  appeared 
to  him  to  be  a  continual  process  of  buttoning  and 
unbuttoning  and  buttoning  again.  The  monotony 
wearied  him,  and,  in  the  desire  for  a  more  novel 
experience,  he  put  a  pistol  to  his  head.  This  is  an 
example  of  the  true  holiday  spirit,  though  I  will 
admit  it  is  here  carried  to  extremes.  If  we  do  not 
slay  our  habits,  and,  perhaps,  ourselves  with  them, 
our  habits  will  slay  us,  or  all  in  us  that  is  worth 
living  for.  And  be  it  noted  that  a  good  habit  is  a 
despot  hardly  more  scrupulous  than  a  bad  one.  A 
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virtue  will  choke  us  just  as  readily  as  a  vice.  Even 
the  preachers  call  on  us  to  let  our  worship  be  the 
outcome,  not  of  mere  habit,  but  of  an  impulse  towards 
divinity,  and  in  this  they  damn  the  most  reputable 
of  all  habits  in  company  with  the  worse  ones.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  world  men  were  not  chained 
by  so  many  habits  as  ourselves,  and  so  we  never 
hear  of  them  going  on  a  holiday.  Truth  is,  they 
had  no  need  of  a  holiday  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
For,  living  by  instinct  and  impulse  as  they  did, 
they  moved  towards  their  graves  in  one  long  and 
many-coloured  festival. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  we  differ  more  from  our 
wandering  ancestors  than  in  our  belief  in  the  wisdom 
of  an  habitual  home.  We  prate  about  the  beauty  of 
home  life  almost  more  than  about  the  fiscal  question, 
and  are  satisfied  we  should  die  without  it.  And  yet 
home  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  wall  us 
in  with  staling  customs.  The  youth  who  flies  off  in 
secrecy  to  sea  is  a  rebel,  not  against  the  elegances 
and  the  warmth  of  home,  but  against  the  load  of 
habits  that  oppresses  him  there.  Others  will  turn 
soldier,  or  speed  out  on  the  road  as  tramps,  or  gain 
a  changing  bed  by  fiddling  through  the  towns.  One 
and  all,  they  are  condemned  by  men  with  gold  watch- 
chains  as  Ishmaelites,  or,  in  a  milder  way,  as  Bohe¬ 
mians.  But  they  are  merely  brave  fellows  who  put 
into  execution  our  own  more  timid  purposes  and 
fulfil  the  natural  desire  for  altered  paths.  Thoreau 
spoke  directly  against  the  despotism  of  the  home. 
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which  requires  that  a  man  will  not  go  on  a  journey 
but  the  half  of  it  is  occupied  with  the  homeward 
retracing  of  his  steps.  The  rover  and  the  wayside 
beggar  have  hearts  that  will  not  be  thus  restricted. 
Their  spirits  reach  out  to  infinity,  and  infinity  always 
lies  beyond  the  farthest  turn  of  the  road,  or  past 
the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain.  To  go  holidaying 
is  to  cast  our  habitual  ways  aside  like  a  filthy  gar¬ 
ment,  and,  unimpeded,  to  advance  in  the  train  of 
that  infinite  beauty  and  joy  which  can  never  be 
reached,  but  to  strive  after  which  is  the  largest 
happiness  we  know. 

The  human  race  has  to  this  extent  shown  its 
wisdom  that,  when  in  search  of  a  holiday,  it  turns 
with  gladness  to  the  sea.  For  the  sea,  with  its  im¬ 
petuous  tumble  from  a  mood  of  joy  to  a  passion  of 
delirious  unrest,  represents  more  fitly  than  anything 
else  the  disorderly  spread  of  emotions  in  which  the 
holiday  heart  feels,  in  a  sweet  meaning,  at  home. 
Not  that  a  certain  portion  of  law  is  not  required  for 
the  pleasantest  of  our  lives.  For  even  the  sea,  I 
suppose,  is  under  some  final  control,  and  that  irre¬ 
gular  fellow,  the  sun,  who  changes  his  time  of  getting 
up  every  morning,  is  cramped  by  rules  as  strict  as 
those  of  arithmetic.  We  imitate  this  side  of  his 
nature,  however,  earnestly  enough  as  it  is.  What  re¬ 
mains  for  us  to  do  is  to  reflect  in  our  lives  something 
of  his  unscrupulous  hours — to  copy  upon  our  holidays 
the  fluctuations  of  the  chameleon  sea,  and  the  in¬ 
constant  pranks  of  a  moon  that  waxes  and  wanes. 

E 


Almost  the  last  story  Hans  Andersen  wrote  was 
a  sentimental  fable,  called  The  Cripple,  which  he 
intended  as  an  apologia  for  his  career  as  a  teller  of 
fairy-tales.  It  is  the  story  of  a  bedridden  boy,  the 
son  of  a  poor  gardener  and  his  wife,  who  receives  a 
story-book  as  a  Christmas  present  from  his  father’s 
master  and  mistress.  “He  won’t  get  fat  on  that,” 
says  the  father  w'hen  he  hears  of  so  useless  a  gift. 
In  the  result,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  book  turns 
out  to  have  a  talismanic  effect  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  family.  It  converts  the  father  and  mother  from 
grumblers  into  figures  of  contentment  and  bene¬ 
volence,  so  that  they  look  as  though  they  had  won 
a  prize  in  the  lottery.  It  is  also  indirectly  the  cause 
of  little  Hans’s  recovering  the  use  of  his  legs.  For, 
while  he  is  lying  in  bed  one  day,  he  throws  the  book 
at  the  cat  in  order  to  scare  it  aw’ay  from  his  bird, 
and,  having  missed  his  shot,  he  makes  a  miraculous 
effort  and  leaps  out  of  bed  to  prevent  disaster. 
Though  the  bird  is  dead,  Hans  is  saved,  and  we  leave 
him  to  live  happily  ever  afterwards  as  a  prospective 
schoolmaster.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  sounds 
rather  like  the  sort  of  literature  that  is  given  away 
as  Sunday-school  prizes.  One  could  conceive  a  story 
of  the  same  kind  being  written  by  the  author  of 
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No  Gains  Without  Pains  or  Jessica’s  First  Prayer. 
Hans  Andersen,  indeed,  was  in  many  respects  more 
nearly  akin  to  the  writers  of  tracts  and  moral  tales 
than  to  the  folklorists.  He  was  a  teller  of  fairy-tales. 
But  he  domesticated  the  fairy-tale  and  gave  it  a 
townsman's  home.  In  his  hands  it  was  no  longer 
a  courtier,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
or  a  wanderer  among  cottages,  as  it  has  been  at  all 
times.  There  was  never  a  teller  of  fairy-tales  to  whom 
kings  and  queens  mattered  less.  He  could  make 
use  of  royal  families  in  the  most  charming  way,  as 
in  those  little  satires,  “The  Princess  and  the  Pea” 
and  “The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes.”  But  his  imagi¬ 
nation  hankered  after  the  lives  of  children  such  as 
he  himself  had  been.  He  loved  the  poor,  the  ill- 
treated,  and  the  miserable,  and  to  illuminate  their 
lives  with  all  sorts  of  fancies.  His  miracles  happen 
preferably  to  those  who  live  in  poor  men’s  houses. 
His  cinder-girl  seldom  marries  a  prince :  if  she 
marries  at  all,  it  is  usually  some  honest  fellow  who 
will  have  to  work  for  his  living.  In  Hans  Andersen, 
however,  it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to 
marry  and  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  The  best 
that  even  Hans  the  cripple  has  to  look  forward  to  is 
being  a  schoolmaster.  There  was  never  an  author 
who  took  fewer  pains  to  give  happy  endings  to 
his  stories. 

His  own  life  was  a  mixture  of  sadness  and  the 
vanity  of  success.  “The  Ugly  Duckling”  is  mani¬ 
festly  the  fable  of  his  autobiography.  Bom  into 
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the  house  of  a  poor  cobbler,  he  was  at  once  shy  and 
ugly,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  treated  by  other 
children  like  the  duckling  which  "was  bitten  and 
pushed  and  jeered  at”  in  the  farmyard,  and  upon 
which  “the  turkey-cock,  who  had  been  bom  with 
spurs,  and  therefore  thought  himself  an  emperor, 
blew  himself  up  like  a  ship  in  full  sail  and  bore 
straight  down.”  His  father  died  early,  and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  Hans  ceased  to  go  to  school  and  was 
allowed  to  run  wild.  He  amused  himself  by  devouring 
plays  and  acting  them  with  puppets  in  a  toy  theatre 
which  he  had  built,  till  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
realised  that  he  must  do  something  to  make  a  living. 
As  he  did  not  wish  to  dwindle  into  a  tailor,  he  left 
his  home,  confident  that  he  had  the  genius  to  succeed 
in  Copenhagen.  There  his  passion  for  the  theatre 
led  him  to  try  all  sorts  of  occupations.  He  tried 
to  write;  he  tried  to  act;  he  tried  to  sing;  he  tried 
to  dance.  “He  danced  figure  dances,”  wrote  Nisbet 
Bain,  “before  the  most  famous  danseuse  of  the 
century,  who  not  unnaturally  regarded  the  queer 
creature  as  an  escaped  lunatic.” 

By  his  persistence  and  Iris  ugliness,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  by  the  first  suggestions  of  his  genius,  he 
contrived  at  last  to  interest  the  manager  of  the 
Royal  Theatre,  and,  through  him,  the  king;  and 
the  latter  had  him  sent  off  to  school  with  a  pension 
to  begin  his  education  all  over  again  in  a  class  of 
small  boys.  Here,  one  can  imagine,  the  “ugly 
duckling”  had  a  bad  time  of  it,  and  the  head-master, 
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a  man  with  a  satirical  tongue,  seems  to  have  been 
as  merciless  as  the  turkey-cock  in  the  story.  Hans’s 
education  and  his  unhappiness  went  on  till  he  was 
in  his  twenties,  when  he  escaped  and  tried  his  hand 
at  poetry,  farce,  fantasy,  travel-books  and  fiction. 
We  hear  very  little  of  his  novels  nowadays  —  in 
England,  at  any  rate ;  but  we  know  how  they  were 
appreciated  at  the  time  from  some  references  in  the 
Browning  love-letters,  written  just  after  they  were 
published.  The  first  of  them  appeared  in  1835, 
when  the  author  was  thirty,  and  a  few  months  later 
an  instalment  of  the  first  volume  of  the  fairy-tales 
followed.  Hans  Andersen  described  the  latter  as 
"fairy-tales  which  used  to  please  me  when  I  was 
little  and  which  are  not  known,  I  think.”  The  book 
(which  began  with  "The  Tinder-Box”  and  “Little 
Claus  and  Big  Claus”)  was,  apart  from  one  critic, 
reviewed  unfavourably  where  it  was  reviewed  at 
all.  Andersen  himself  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
side  of  those  who  thought  little  of  it.  His  ambition 
was  to  write  plays  and  novels  and  epics  for  serious 
people,  and  all  his  life  he  was  rather  rebellious  against 
the  fame  which  he  gradually  won  all  over  Europe 
as  a  story-teller  for  children.  He  longed  for  appre¬ 
ciation  for  works  like  Ashuerus,  described  by  Nisbet 
Bain  as  "an  aphoristic  series  of  historical  tableaux 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  discovery  of  America,” 
and  To  Be  or  Not  to  Be,  the  last  of  his  novels,  in  which 
he  sought  to  “reconcile  Nature  and  the  Bible.” 

We  are  told  of  his  vexation  when  a  statue  was  put 
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up  in  Copenhagen,  representing  him  as  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  children.  “Not  one  of  the  sculptors,” 
he  declared,  “seems  to  know  that  I  never  could  tell 
tales  whenever  anyone  is  sitting  behind  me,  or  close 
up  to  me,  still  less  when  I  have  children  in  my  lap, 
or  on  my  back,  or  young  Copenhageners  leaning 
right  against  me.  To  call  me  the  children’s  poet  is 
a  mere  figure  of  speech.  My  aim  has  always  been  to 
be  the  poet  of  older  people  of  all  sorts:  children 
alone  cannot  represent  me.”  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  Andersen  rather  enjoyed  taking  up  a  grumpy 
pose  in  regard  to  his  stories  for  children.  In  any  case 
he  continued  to  publish  fresh  series  of  them  until 
1872,  three  years  before  his  death.  He  also  enjoyed 
the  enthusiastic  reception  their  popularity  brought 
him  during  his  frequent  travels  in  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  between  England  and  Turkey.  Nor 
did  he  object  to  turning  himself  into  a  story-teller 
at  a  children’s  party.  There  is  a  description  in  one 
of  Henry  James’s  books  of  such  a  party  at  Rome, 
at  which  Hans  Andersen  read  “The  Ugly  Duckling” 
and  Browning  “The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,”  followed 
by  “a  grand  march  through  the  spacious  Barberini 
apartment,  with  (W.  W.)  Story  doing  his  best  on  a 
flute  in  default  of  bagpipes.”  Nor  does  Andersen 
seem  to  have  thought  too  disrespectfully  of  his 
fairy-tales  when  he  wrote  The  Cripple. 

Probably,  however,  even  in  his  fairy-tales  Hans 
Andersen  has  always  appealed  to  men  and  women 
as  strongly  as  to  children.  We  hear  occasionally  of 
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children  who  cannot  be  reconciled  to  him  because 
of  his  incurable  habit  of  pathos.  A  child  can  read 
a  fairy-tale  like  “The  Sleeping  Beauty”  as  if  it 
were  playing  among  toys,  but  it  cannot  read  “The 
Marsh  King’s  Daughter”  without  enacting  in  its 
own  soul  the  pathetic  adventures  of  the  frog-girl; 
it  cannot  read  “The  Snow  Queen”  without  enduring 
all  the  sorrows  of  Gerda  as  she  travels  in  search  of 
her  lost  friend;  it  cannot  read  “The  Little  Mermaid” 
without  feeling  as  if  the  knives  were  piercing  its 
feet  just  as  the  mermaid  felt  when  she  got  her  wish 
to  become  a  human  being  so  that  she  might  possess 
a  soul.  Even  in  “The  Wild  Swans,”  though  Lisa’s 
eleven  brothers  are  all  restored  to  humanity  from  the 
shapes  into  which  their  wicked  step-mother  had  put 
them,  it  is  only  after  a  series  of  harrowing  incidents; 
and  Lisa  herself  has  to  be  rescued  from  being  burned 
as  a  witch.  Hans  Andersen  is  surely  the  least  gay 
of  all  writers  for  children.  He  does  not  invent  ex¬ 
quisite  confectionery  for  the  nursery  such  as  Charles 
Perrault,  having  heard  a  nurse  telling  the  stories 
to  his  little  son,  gave  the  world  in  “Cinderella”  and 
“Bluebeard.”  To  read  stories  like  these  is  to  enter 
into  a  game  of  make-believe,  no  more  to  be  taken 
seriously  than  a  charade.  The  Chinese  lanterns  of 
a  happy  ending  seem  to  illuminate  them  all  the  way 
through.  But  Hans  Andersen  does  not  invite  you 
to  a  charade.  He  invites  you  to  put  yourself  in  the 
place  of  the  little  match-girl  who  is  frozen  to  death 
in  the  snow  on  New  Year’s  Eve  after  burning  her 
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matches  and  pretending  that  she  is  enjoying  all  the 
delights  of  Christmas.  He  is  more  like  a  child’s 
Dickens  than  a  successor  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  wrote  fairy-tales  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.  He  is  like  Dickens,  indeed,  not  only  in 
his  genius  for  compassion  but  in  his  abounding  in¬ 
ventiveness,  his  grotesque  detail,  and  his  humour. 
He  is  never  so  recklessly  cheerful  as  Dickens  with 
the  cheerfulness  that  suggests  eating  and  drinking. 
He  makes  us  smile  rather  than  laugh  aloud  with  his 
comedy.  But  how  delightful  is  the  fun  at  the  end  of 
“Soup  on  a  Sausage  Peg”  when  the  Mouse  King 
learns  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  soup  can  be 
made  is  by  stirring  a  pot  of  boiling  water  with  his 
own  tail!  And  what  child  does  not  love  in  all  its 
bones  the  cunning  in  “Little  Claus  and  Big  Claus,” 
when  Big  Claus  is  tricked  into  killing  his  horses, 
murdering  his  grandmother,  and  finally  allowing  him¬ 
self  to  be  tied  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river  ? 

But  Hans  Andersen  was  too  urgent  a  moralist 
to  be  content  to  write  stories  so  immorally  amusing 
as  this.  He  was  as  anxious  as  a  preacher  or  a  parent 
or  Dickens  to  see  children  Christians  of  sorts,  and 
he  used  the  fairy-tale  continually  as  a  means  of 
teaching  and  warning  them.  In  one  story  he  makes 
the  storks  decide  to  punish  an  ugly  boy  who  had 
been  cruel  to  them.  "There  is  a  little  dead  child  in 
the  pond,  one  that  has  dreamed  itself  to  death;  we 
will  bring  that  for  him.  Then  he  will  cry  because  we 
have  brought  him  a  little  dead  brother.”  That  is 
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certainly  rather  harsh.  “The  Girl  Who  Trod  on  the 
Loaf”  is  equally  severe.  As  payment  for  her  cruelty 
in  tearing  flies’  wings  off  and  her  wastefulness  in 
using  a  good  loaf  as  a  stepping-stone,  she  sinks  down 
through  the  mud  into  Hell,  where  she  is  tormented 
with  flies  that  crawl  over  her  eyes  and,  having  had 
their  wings  pulled  out,  cannot  fly  away.  Hans 
Andersen,  however,  like  Ibsen  in  Peer  Gynt,  believes 
in  redemption  through  the  love  of  others,  and  even 
the  girl  who  trod  on  the  loaf  is  ultimately  saved. 
“Love  begets  life”  runs  like  a  text  through  “The 
Marsh  King’s  Daughter.”  His  stories  as  a  whole 
are  an  imaginative  representation  of  that  gospel — 
a  gospel  that  so  easily  becomes  mush  and  platitude 
in  ordinary  hands.  But  Andersen’s  genius  as  a 
narrator,  as  a  grotesque  inventor  of  incident  and 
comic  detail,  saves  his  gospel  from  commonness. 
He  may  write  a  parable  about  a  darning-needle,  but 
he  succeeds  in  making  his  darning-needle  alive,  like 
a  dog  or  a  schoolboy.  He  endows  everything  he  sees 
— china  shepherdesses,  tin  soldiers,  mice  and  flowers 
— with  the  similitude  of  life,  action  and  conversation. 
He  can  make  the  inhabitants  of  one’s  mantelpiece 
capable  of  epic  adventures,  and  has  a  greater  sense 
of  possibilities  in  a  pair  of  tongs  or  a  door-knocker 
than  most  of  us  have  in  men  and  women.  He  is  a 
creator  of  a  thousand  fancies.  He  loves  imagining 
elves  no  higher  than  a  mouse’s  knee,  and  mice  going 
on  their  travels  leaning  on  sausage-skewers  as  pil¬ 
grims’  staves,  and  little  Thumbelina,  whose  cradle 
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was  a  “neat  polished  walnut-shell  .  .  .  blue  violet- 
leaves  -were  her  mattresses,  with  a  rose-leaf  for  a 
coverlet.’’  His  fancy  never  becomes  lyrical  or  sweeps 
us  off  our  feet,  like  Shakespeare’s  in  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.  But  there  was  nothing  else  like  it 
in  the  fairy-tale  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  his  pages  are  full  of  the  poetry  of  flights  of 
birds.  More  than  anything  else  one  thinks  of  Hans 
Andersen  as  a  lonely  child  watching  a  flight  of  swans 
or  storks  till  it  is  lost  to  view,  silent  and  full  of  wonder 
and  sadness.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  Two  Visits  to 
Denmark,  a  book  in  which  everything  is  interesting 
except  the  title,  describes  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
Hans  Andersen  at  Copenhagen  in  his  old  age,  when 
“  he  took  me  out  into  the  balcony  and  bade  me  notice 
the  long  caravan  of  ships  going  by  in  the  Sound 
below — ‘  They  are  like  a  flock  of  wild  swans,’  he 
said.”  The  image  might  have  occurred  to  anyone, 
but  it  is  specially  interesting  as  coming  from  the 
mouth  of  Hans  Andersen,  because  it  seems  to  ex¬ 
press  so  much  of  his  vision  of  the  world.  He  was, 
above  all  men  of  his  century,  the  magician  of  the 
flock  of  wild  swans. 


We  did  not  really  want  a  car.  I  had  gone  with  a 
friend  to  a  small  town  in  the  west  where  a  fair  was 
being  held,  and  we  had  no  wish  to  be  borne  off  to 
look  at  scenery,  but  only  asked  to  be  let  alone  to 
walk  up  and  down  and  hear  ballads  and  watch  fine- 
looking  aged  people  bargaining  about  the  price  of 
pigs  and  calves  in  Irish. 

We  did  not,  I  repeat,  want  a  car.  We  had  stepped 
from  the  train,  however,  on  to  the  little  wind-swept 
platform,  and,  as  we  were  the  only  urban-looking 
people  among  the  arrivals,  the  carmen  took  the  matter 
determinedly  out  of  our  hands.  We  had  the  force 
of  character  to  refuse  the  first  of  them — a  sly,  sullen, 
suspicious  old  man  in  a  cloth  cap,  who  tried  to  sell 
us  what  appeared  to  be  bits  of  stones.  Then  a  fellow 
with  the  length  and  the  low  brows  of  a  guardsman 
shot  across  the  platform  to  us.  I  think  we  must 
have  lost  our  heads.  Anyhow,  we  found  ourselves, 
against  all  our  better  inclinations,  sitting  on  the 
narrow  edge  of  his  car,  and  he  told  us  he  was  going 
to  take  us  to  see  “the  clift,’’  which,  he  declared, 
“towerists”  from  all  parts  of  the  world  swore  was 
the  grandest  piece  of  scenery  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Luckily,  he  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  with  his 
lanky  limbs,  his  flowing  moustaches,  and  his  soldier’s 
brow,  and  he  permitted  us  to  get  oS  at  a  wayside 
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hotel — or  public-house,  or  hardware  shop,  or  bakery, 
whichever  you  like  to  call  it — for  a  half-hour’s  lunch. 

When  we  came  out  again,  he  was  moving  agilely 
about  among  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers,  his 
whip  towering  symbolically  and  inescapably  as  a 
slave-driver’s.  Having  helped  us  to  our  seats  and 
pressed  a  number  of  rugs  in  about  us,  he  lay  up 
against  his  side  of  the  car  and  battered  the  pony 
into  a  broken  trot  along  a  lane  of  booths  and 
rebellious  animals. 

He  was  soon  talking  volubly  in  a  language  that 
was  neither  English  nor  Irish,  but  was  a  kind  of 
mixture,  I  think,  that  he  had  invented  for  himself. 
He  was  especially  interested  in  “  towerists,”  and  would 
have  talked  of  nothing  else  if  I  had  let  him.  .  .  . 

He  would  like  to  live  in  England  himself,  he  said, 
for  it  was  a  warm,  comfortable  country,  but  here 
there  wasn’t  as  much  as  a  thorn-bush  to  protect 
you  from  the  cold  winds  that  swept  down  between 
the  hills  all  through  the  winter.  It  was  indeed  a 
bare  place  of  heather-coloured  hills  and  grey  stones. 
There  were  no  fences  in  the  fields — fields  about  as 
big  as  a  sitting-room — and  only  a  few  tumbled  stones 
marked  their  boundaries.  “Though  I  will  say  this,” 
he  admitted,  turning  suddenly  to  the  friend  who  was 
with  me,  “  that  on  a  fine  warm  day  in  June  or  there¬ 
abouts,  when  the  sun  be  shining,  it  would  pay  you, 
ma'am,  to  be  out  in  your  shimmy.” 

He  assured  us,  too,  that,  when  the  workers  returned 
from  England,  there  was  great  joy  in  the  place,  and 
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the  cottages  were  lively  with  singing  and  dancing, 
the  boys  and  girls  putting  their  means  together  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  a  couple  of  fiddlers.  I  told  him 
that,  if  he  knew  a  fiddler  anywhere  near,  we  would 
rather  go  and  hear  a  tune  from  him  than  see  the 
“clift”  to  which  he  was  jolting  us  whether  we  would 
or  no.  He  declared  that  it  would  be  a  pity  for  us  to 
miss  the  "clift,”  but  his  face  lit  up  suddenly,  and  he 
said  that  perhaps  we  would  stay  at  the  hotel  all 
night,  and  he  could  drive  us  to  the  "clift”  to-morrow. 
We  said,  "Perhaps,”  but  asked  to  be  taken  to  the 
fiddler’s  house  in  any  case. 

"Well,”  said  he,  "there’s  Tom  the  fiddler  and  Ned 
living  in  a  house  down  the  road  a  space,  and  we’ll 
be  able  to  have  a  song  or  a  dance,  if  you’d  like  that 
better.  Here’s  the  house,”  he  said  after  a  while, 
pointing  to  a  naked  white  cottage  by  the  roadside. 
"If  they’re  at  home,  we’ll  have  to  get  in  a  half¬ 
gallon  of  porter  to  courage  them  up  a  bit.  Is  Tom 
the  fiddler  in  ?  ”  he  roared  suddenly  at  a  small  dark 
girl  who  hesitated  on  the  roadside  near  the  cottage. 

The  girl  looked  startled,  and  was  too  distant,  I 
think,  to  hear  what  he  had  said. 

"Is  Tom  the  fiddler  in?”  he  roared  again,  a  little 
louder  and  a  little  nearer  by  this  time. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  the  girl  seemed  to  reply  in  a 
shrinking  voice. 

"Go  and  find  out  now,”  he  commanded  her,  "and 
don’t  be  long.  There’s  a  lady  and  gentleman  here 
that’s  come  over  from  England  to  hear  him  playing.” 
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The  girl  disappeared  for  an  instant  and  was  back 
again  by  the  time  we  had  dismounted  from  the  car. 

“Tom  the  fiddler’s  coming  down  the  field,”  she 
announced. 

“That’s  good,”  he  declared,  bustling  about  like 
a  master  of  ceremonies.  “Go  in,  sir,  go  in,  ma’am. 
Here,”  he  gave  his  orders  to  the  girl,  “go  down  to 
Nora’s  and  bring  us  a  half-gallon  of  porter — good 
drink,  mind,”  he  added  wamingly,  as  he  handed 
her  the  money  I  had  given  him. 

Tom  the  fiddler  appeared  round  the  comer  of  his 
cottage,  wralking  with  the  help  of  a  stick  and  a  crutch. 
He  had  lost  one  of  his  feet,  and  the  stump  was  bound 
in  black  wool.  He  was  a  grey,  w'eather-beaten  little 
man  of  a  darkish  countenance.  He  had  humour  in 
his  eyes,  however,  and  kindliness  and  independence 
in  his  firm  mouth — a  mouth  that  was  in  itself  a 
history  of  suffering.  He  wore  on  his  head  a  black 
tam-o’-shanter. 

“Where’s  Ned?”  the  driver  asked  him,  uncere¬ 
moniously. 

“He’s  lying  in  bed,”  replied  Tom  slowly,  in  a  voice 
that  seemed  as  though  it  hurt  him  even  to  talk,  while 
he  hobbled  towards  us.  “He’s  destroyed  with  pain. 
I  think  maybe  he’s  dying.”  He  spoke  the  words 
quietly  and  sadly,  taking  in  our  appearance  all  the  time. 

Our  carman  was  not  for  a  moment  put  out. 

“Go  and  tell  him  to  get  up,”  he  said.  “There’s 
a  lady  and  gentleman  here  has  come  a  long  way  to 
hear  him  and  you  playing  your  music.” 
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The  old  fellow  shook  his  head,  and  showed  us 
politely  into  his  house. 

“Well,  get  down  your  own  fiddle,  anyway,”  said 
the  driver,  bundling  us  through  the  door,  and  then, 
as  the  old  man  protestingly  drew  his  fiddle  from  under 
the  bed,  and  sat  down  in  a  hard  chair  by  the  fire,  our 
guide  continued,  turning  to  us:  “This  is  a  poor, 
decent,  honest  man  that  whatever  small  bit  he  has 
to  keep  between  himself  and  the  starvation,  he  makes 
it  all  with  that  fiddle  you  see  there  in  his  hands 
before  you.” 

The  old  man’s  face  gave  a  little  twist  of  dislike, 
as  he  plucked  a  string  and  tightened  it. 

"  I  glory  in  it,”  he  said  defiantly. 

After  that  he  spoke  no  more  English  to  us. 

“Is  docha  go  bhfuil  Gaedhilg  agat?”  (Likely  you 
have  Irish?)  I  said  to  him  out  of  my  scanty  stock; 
and,  with  a  new  interest  in  his  face,  he  said  he  had, 
and  after  that  he  would  talk  nothing  else. 

He  would  have  been  glad  enough,  I  think,  to  talk 
English  on  an  ordinary  occasion,  but  Irish  at  the 
present  time  seemed  to  make  him  feel  less  like  an 
animal  being  shown  off  in  a  cage  and  more  like  a 
human  being.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  resented 
the  carman’s  manner  of  taking  him  and  his  house 
over,  and  running  them  as  a  sort  of  peep-show  for 
tourists,  and  every  time  the  carman  said  anything 
to  him  in  English  Tom  replied  stolidly  in  Irish. 

The  drink  arrived  in  a  jug,  and  the  carman  brought 
down  a  number  of  cups  and  mugs  from  the  dresser 
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at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  filled  them.  “As  clean  as 
if  it  was  meant  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  own  table," 
he  commented  enthusiastically,  having  looked  into 
one  of  them.  Before  long,  a  number  of  girls  and 
children  and  men  wandered  into  the  house,  and  took 
their  seats  on  a  long  bench  which  stood  against 
the  opposite  wall. 

The  driver,  with  a  mug  of  porter  in  his  hand,  made 
us  known  to  the  company  as  a  “lady  and  gentleman” 
who  had  come  an  incredible  number  of  miles  to  hear 
Tom  playing  the  fiddle  and  to  learn  Irish — “would 
you  believe  that  now?”  Having  pressed  mugs  of 
good  porter  on  the  other  men — “Have  a  sup  of  good 
porter  now  with  the  lady  and  gentleman  ” — he  took 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  which  was  half  earthen  and 
half  composed  of  broken  flagstones. 

“I  tell  you,”  he  said,  still  with  the  mug  in  his 
hand,  and  carrying  on  a  running  soliloquy,  “there’s 
great  change  and  improvement  coming  in  this 
country.  Irishmen  have  appreciation  shown  to  them 
now  the  way  they  never  had  before.  The  English 
are  beginning  to  find  out  for  themselves  that  we’re 
good  men.  And  what  could  they  do  without  us? 
Where  would  they  be  without  Irishmen  for  soldiers? 
I  hear  now  the  King  of  England  would  go  down  on 
his  bended  knees  to  get  fair  treatment  for  the  Irish, 
because  he  knows  he  couldn’t  do  without  them  in 
time  of  war.” 

A  pale-haired  man  with  a  cap  in  his  hand  looked 
up  from  the  bench  where  he  was  crouching. 
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“Is  it  true  he  went  to  Mass?”  he  asked. 

I  said  I  didn’t  know. 

"I  heard  he  went  to  Mass,”  declared  the  pale¬ 
haired  man,  nodding  his  head. 

“Well  now,  I’ll  sing  you  a  song,”  our  guide  volun¬ 
teered,  seeing  the  conversation  drifting  away  from 
him.  “Will  I  sing  it  in  English  or  in  Irish?” 

We  said  Irish,  so  he  began  shouting  on  the  floor, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  line  of  shouting  he  would 
stop  not  only  to  translate  but  to  explain  to  us.  It 
was  a  song  about  drowning,  and  we  had  all  the 
relations  between  the  dead  man  and  his  sweetheart 
given  to  us  in  detail  between  the  lines.  The  fiddler 
scraped  something  like  an  accompaniment  when  the 
song  reappeared  at  intervals,  but  he  seemed  to  be 
purposely  playing  in  wrong  time.  Certainly  it  was 
odd  that  so  good  a  player  as  he  should  always 
contrive  not  to  keep  time  when  the  driver  happened 
to  be  singing,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  was  in  this 
way  paying  the  other  out  for  bringing  publicity 
and  turmoil  into  a  decent  house. 

After  giving  us  a  song,  the  driver  danced  for  us, 
hopping  as  lightly  as  an  insect  on  the  broken  floor 
in  his  thick  hobnailed  boots.  Swallowing  another 
mug  of  porter,  he  sang  to  us  a  second  time — an 
English  song  about  an  Irish  harvester  in  England, 
a  fight  and  an  arrest  by  the  police.  After  that  he 
proposed  another  dance,  and,  as  the  friend  who  was 
with  me  did  not  feel  equal  to  such  a  floor  and  so 
acrobatic  a  partnership,  he  dragged  a  girl  with  a  black 
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shawl  round  her  head  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  danced  rings  round  her  while  she  merely  shuffled 
her  clumsy  boots  in  a  formal  self-conscious  way. 

Everybody  in  the  house  was  silent  and  a  little 
shy — everybody  except  this  master  of  our  destinies 
who  made  us  drink  porter  or  dance  or  listen  to  his 
loud  voice  according  as  he  had  the  whim.  A  few 
delicate  bright-haired  children  in  shawls,  who  had 
pattered  in  on  their  bare  feet,  stared  at  us  and  the 
tremendous  driver  in  turns  from  their  wistful  blue 
eyes.  One  of  the  men  who  were  present — a  man  with 
an  underglow  of  purple  in  his  hair  and  on  his  face 
—sang  us  a  brief  wonderful  piece  of  music  with 
Irish  words,  and  brought  the  beauty  of  a  thousand 
years  ago  into  the  kitchen  for  a  moment;  but  the 
driver  soon  remembered  his  duties  as  a  twentieth- 
century  provider  of  amusement,  and  made  the  room 
ring  again  with  the  sound  of  his  voice  and  feet. 

While  he  was  singing  I  slipped  out  of  the  room, 
feeling  that  even  scenery  wras  better  than  this.  I 
looked  out  over  the  barren  heather-coloured  land 
to  the  barren  purple  sea,  an  odd  woman  or  two 
bending  over  the  earth  at  their  work  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  bringing  curious  colours  into  the  scheme 
of  things  with  their  flannel  petticoats.  As  I  stood 
there,  with  the  wet,  fragrant  wind  blowing  about 
my  forehead,  I  suddenly  heard  God  save  Ireland 
roared  from  the  cottage  in  a  mixture  of  voices. 
When  it  was  over  I  went  in  again,  as  I  thought  it 
must  be  time  to  go. 
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"You  missed  it,”  the  carman  exclaimed,  striding 
excitedly  over  to  me  and  catching  my  hand.  “You 
missed  God  save  Ireland,  sir.  We  must  give  you  that 
again  now.  Now,  all  join  in.  It  wouldn’t  be  right  for 
us  to  separate  without  all  taking  part  in  that  song.” 

As  we  stood  around  he  raised  his  arm  and  marked 
time  by  swinging  his  cap  round  his  head,  and  the 
song  went  on  to  the  chorus: 

“God  save  Ireland,”  said  they  proudly, 

“God  save  Ireland,”  say  we  all; 

Whether  on  the  gallows  high  or  the  battle-field  we  die, 

Oh,  what  matter  when  for  Erin  dear  we  fall! 

"Again,”  he  said,  and  the  absurd  business  was  all 
gone  through  once  more,  the  carman  contributing 
nearly  all  the  noise,  and  the  rest  of  us  nearly  all 
the  dispiritedness. 

"And  a  good  song,”  he  declared,  "and  we  needn’t 
be  ashamed  of  ourselves  either,  no  matter  what  part 
of  the  world  we  may  be  in.” 

I  certainly  wondered  at  the  man,  even  if  I  did  not 
love  his  methods.  I  began  to  see  how  Ireland  must 
present  itself  to  the  foreign  visitor — Ireland  of  the 
tourist  guides.  .  .  .  Ireland  of  the  realities  lay  about 
us,  silent,  hard-labouring,  pondering  partly  on  high 
heaven  and  partly  on  the  price  of  bacon,  while  the 
sea  fell  with  a  mysterious  murmur  on  the  stones 
and  sands  of  her  mysterious  shore. 


I  met  the  man  from  Thurles  in  Kilkenny  as  I  was 
going  up  to  the  station  from  the  Imperial  Hotel. 

He  was  old  and  shuffling,  a  ragged  creature  that 
once  was  a  man  and  now  humped  from  town  to 
town  with  a  spotted  red  handkerchief  in  his  hand, 
gathering  the  needs  of  his  belly  from  among  those 
things  that  we  others  do  not  require  for  our  dogs. 
He  was  as  hairy  and  weather-beaten  as  a  sailor,  but 
he  was  like  a  squeezed  and  shrivelled  sailor.  His 
dark  hair  and  beard  were  as  limp  as  weed.  His  eyes, 
which  looked  like  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man,  with  the 
lids  falling  down  on  them  as  if  in  deadly  weariness, 
might  have  belonged  to  one  who  had  been  captured 
by  Algerian  pirates  in  his  youth  and  who  had  lived 
in  dungeons.  He  was  wearing  a  tattered  wideawake, 
a  symbol  of  homelessness,  and  as  he  walked  he 
seemed  to  put  his  feet  down  with  uncertainty,  like 
a  drunken  man. 

I  stopped  him  to  ask  whether  a  church  set  up 
high  among  gravestones  by  the  side  of  the  road  was 
the  Black  Friary — I  think  that  was  the  name  of 
the  place. 

He  made  me  repeat  my  question,  and  then  in  a 
monotonous  voice  told  me — what  I  could  see  for 
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myself — that  it  was  a  graveyard  in  there,  mumbling 
something  about  Protestants  and  Catholics  both 
being  buried  in  it — “side  by  side,”  he  added  for 
the  sake  of  euphony. 

Obviously,  he  had  not  heard  my  question  or  did 
not  know  the  answer  to  it.  But  that  did  not  matter. 
I  really  did  not  care  twopence  about  the  Black  Friary. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  a  stranger  in  Kil¬ 
kenny,  and  (without  ever  raising  his  fly-blown  eyes) 
that  he  had  only  arrived  there  that  day  after  a 
walk  of  thirty  miles. 

I  asked  him  what  part  of  the  country  he  was  from. 

“Thurles,”  he  said,  his  voice  seeming  to  come  from 
a  fuller  chest,  as  he  gave  the  name  of  the  town  its 
two  syllables;  “did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  Thurles?” 

I  told  him  I  had  been  there  about  a  year  before. 

“It  would  surprise  you,”  he  commented,  “the 
difference  you  would  find  between  the  people  of 
Thurles  and  the  people  belonging  to  Kilkenny.” 

“How  was  that?”  I  asked  him. 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “in  Thurles,  and  indeed  I 
might  say  in  all  parts  of  the  County  Tipperary, 
everybody  has  a  welcome  for  a  stranger.  For 
instance,”  and  he  pointed  a  hand  half-hidden  under 
a  long  sleeve  at  me,  “you’re  a  stranger,  and”  (touch¬ 
ing  his  own  coat)  “I’m  a  stranger,  and  if  this  had  to 
be  in  the  County  Tipperary,  and  one  of  us  wanting 
a  bed,  we  would  have  no  trouble  in  the  world  but 
to  go  up  to  the  door  of  the  first  house,  and  there 
would  be  as  big  a  welcome  before  us  as  if  we  had 
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come  with  a  purse  of  gold.  But  here,”  and  his  voice 
grew  bitter,  ‘‘they  would  prosecute  you  if  you  would 
ask  them  for  as  much  as  a  sup  of  water.” 

Suddenly  his  appearance  changed;  his  bold 
Jekyll  collapsed  into  a  whining  Hyde. 

“  Is  that  a  pdlisman  I  see  coming?  ”  he  asked,  laying 
his  trembling  fingers  on  my  arm  and  steadying  his 
eyes  to  look  down  the  road.  ‘‘If  it’s  a  pdlisman  he 
is,  you  won’t  let  him  come  interfering  and  asking 
me  questions.  You  wouldn’t  let  him  do  that,  sir. 
But  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,”  he  demanded, 
battering  himself  into  a  kind  of  rhetorical  courage, 
“what  would  a  polisman  want  cross-examining  the 
likes  of  me?  Did  I  ever  steal  anything,  if  it  was  only 
taking  a  turnip  out  of  a  field  ?  Did  I  ever —  Tell  him 
not  to  interfere  with  me!”  he  quavered;  “tell  him 
not  to  interfere  with  me!” 

I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  he  had  put  his 
hand  into  mine  for  comfort  like  a  frightened  child. 
He  held  in  his  breath  as  the  policeman,  a  bold-boned 
figure  in  dark  green,  trod  past.  Then  he  let  his 
breath  out  again. 

“They’re  tyrants,  them  fellows,”  he  said,  "and 
the  lies  they  would  tell  on  a  poor  man  might  be  the 
means  of  getting  him  a  week  or  maybe  a  month  in 
gaol,  and  he  after  doing  nothing  at  all  but  only  going 
quietly  from  place  to  place.  And  thieves  and  robbers 
running  loose  that  would  murder  you  on  the  roadside 
and  no  one  to  say  a  word.” 

“Do  you  mean  tinkers?”  I  asked. 
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“I  do  not,  then,”  he  said.  “I  mean  soldiers — 
milishymen.” 

I  asked  him  to  come  into  a  public-house,  and  drink 
a  bottle  of  stout,  but  he  made  a  gesture  of  refusal 
and  declared  mournfully  that  a  bottle  of  stout  would 
make  him  light  in  the  head.  At  length,  however,  he 
said  he  would  come  and  have  a  glass  of  ale  if  I  was 
sure  I  could  keep  the  police  from  annoying  him.  I 
gave  him  my  promise  and  we  went  in. 

“What  do  I  mean?”  he  said,  when  I  brought  him 
back  to  the  militiamen.  “This  is  what  I  mean.  I 
had  a  fine  blackthorn  stick  one  time” — he  called 
it  a  “shtick” — “a  stick  I  had  cut  from  the  hedge 
with  my  own  hands,  and  seasoned  and  polished  and 
varnished  till  it  was  the  handsomest  stick  ever  you 
seen.  Well,  I  was  walking  along  the  road  in  this  part 
of  the  country  one  day,  when  who  should  meet  me 
but  two  of  these  milishymen.  ‘Give  us  baccy,’  says 
one  of  them — that’s  what  he  called  tobacco.  ‘  I  have 
no  tobacco,’  says  I.  ‘You  lie,’  says  he,  rising  his 
fist  to  threaten  me.  ‘It’s  the  truth,’  says  I,  putting 
up  my  arm  to  protect  myself.” 

He  cowered  behind  his  arm,  and  shrank  as  from 
a  blow  at  the  recollection. 

“‘If  you  haven’t  tobacco,  you  have  money,’  says 
the  milishyman.  ‘God  knows  I  have  neither  money 
nor  tobacco,’  says  I.  And  with  that  he  made  a  rush 
at  me  and  took  the  stick  off  me,  and  threw  me  into 
a  bed  of  nettles  and  began  to  beat  me  with  it.  ‘  Would 
you  have  my  murder  on  your  souls  ?  ’  says  I ;  but 
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they  only  laughed  and  began  searching  me  to  see  if 
I  had  anything  worth  stealing.  There  was  nothing 
but  only  a  few  crusts  of  bread  I  had  tied  up  in  a 
handkerchief,  and  they  took  them  out  and  pitched 
them  over  the  hedge.  They  would  have  murdered 
me,  I  tell  you,  if  they  hadn’t  heard  somebody  coming. 
But  that  scared  them,  and  they  set  off  down  the 
road.  ‘Won’t  you  leave  me  my  stick?  ’  I  called  after 
them.  ‘  Don’t  you  see  I  told  you  the  truth,  and  what 
use  could  a  rotten  ould  stick  be  to  the  likes  of  you  ?  ’ 
And  one  of  them  shouted  back  that  I  could  go  to 
hell  for  my  stick,  and  he  threatened  me,  if  I  was  to 
say  a  word  about  it,  he  would  find  me  out  and  beat 
me  till  there  wouldn’t  be  a  whole  bone  left  in 
my  body.” 

The  old  man  half  lifted  the  glass  with  his  withered 
arm  to  his  lips,  and  half  stooped  his  withered  face 
to  the  glass.  Having  drunk,  he  wiped  his  mouth 
on  his  sleeve. 

‘‘Now  wouldn’t  you  feel  lonesome,”  he  whimpered, 
his  lips  against  his  sleeve,  “after  a  stick  that  you  had 
cut  and  polished  yourself,  and  that  you  had  been 
used  to  have  with  you  wherever  you  went?  And 
many’s  a  good  offer  I  had  to  sell  that  stick.  But  I 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  selling  an  arrum  or 
a  leg.  I  wouldn’t” — he  paused  and  his  imagination 
took  a  leap  into  great  sums — "I  wouldn’t  have 
taken  a  shilling  itself  for  it.” 

To  him  a  shilling  was  something  considerable.  It 
represented  life  for  two  days;  he  could  exist,  he 
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told  me,  on  sixpence  a  day,  in  a  place  like  Kilkenny. 
Twopence  was  the  price  of  a  bed  in  straw  on  the  floor, 
where  the  rats  ran  across  you  till  you  dreamed  you 
had  fallen  in  the  middle  of  a  fair  and  that  all  the 
beasts  were  trampling  over  you.  Then  in  the  morning 
there  was  a  penny  for  tea,  a  penny  for  a  slice  of  bacon, 
a  penny  for  bread,  a  halfpenny  for  sugar  and  a  drop 
of  milk,  and  a  halfpenny  for  the  loan  of  a  can  to  make 
the  tea  in  and  a  share  of  the  fire.  If  he  had  bed  and 
breakfast,  he  said,  he  did  not  mind  about  the  rest 
of  the  day.  He  never  felt  hungry,  so  long  as  he  had 
his  cup  of  tea  in  the  morning. 

Sunk  to  the  hovels  though  he  was,  he  had  the  rags 
of  a  finer  past  about  him.  He  used  to  be  the  best 
slaner,  he  assured  me,  in  the  north  of  Tipperary. 
Did  I  know  what  slaning  was?  It  meant  cutting 
turf,  and  he  used  to  be  so  good  a  hand  at  it  that  he 
could  earn  enough  by  two  or  three  days’  work  to 
keep  him  the  entire  week. 

"There’s  a  man  I  was  at  school  with  in  Thurles 
living  in  this  town,”  he  went  on,  adding  proof  to 
proof  of  his  original  respectability,  “a  rich  man, 
and,  what’s  more,  a  giving  man,  and  you’ll  think 
it  a  queer  thing,  but  I  have  only  to  walk  up  to  his 
door  and  ask  is  he  in  to  get  all  I  want  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  money  too,  maybe  sixpence,  into  my 
hand,  and  I  going  away,  to  put  me  a  bit  along  the 
road.  But  I  wouldn’t  go  near  him.” 

"Why  was  that?  ”  I  asked  him. 

He  made  no  sign  of  having  heard  me. 
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“If  I  was  to  walk  up  to  his  door,  and  he  in  at  his 
dinner,”  he  went  on  like  a  man  describing  a  vision 
of  Paradise,  “he  would  bring  me  in  and  sit  me  down 
by  his  side  at  the  table,  and  I  tell  you  it  would  be 
a  table  for  a  feast.  There  would  be  roast  beef,  or 
mutton,  or  a  shoulder  of  lamb,  or  maybe  a  chicken. 
There  would  be  ham  and” — his  imagination  seemed 
to  pause  on  the  outer  edge  of  its  resources — “all  a 
man  could  eat,  and  he  in  a  dream.” 

“And  why  do  you  not  go  to  him?”  I  asked  again. 

“I  wouldn’t,”  he  said  briefly;  and  then,  returning 
to  his  vision,  "Every  sort  of  vegetable  there  would 
be  on  the  table — potatoes,  and  turnips  ” — he  went 
over  their  names  in  a  slow  catalogue,  dwelling  on 
each  as  though  the  very  words  had  magic  juices 
for  an  empty  stomach — "and  carrots,  and  cabbage, 
and  peas,  and  beans,  and  parsnips,  and  curlies,  and 
— and  all.  I  tell  you  none  of  the  hotels  in  this  city 
could  do  you  befter.” 

“But  why  don’t  you  go  and  see  him?  ”  I  persisted. 

He  shook  his  head. 

“I  wouldn’t,”  he  said  helplessly. 

There  was  something  puzzling  about  the  old  man. 
It  may  have  been  merely  his  timid  and  indirect 
spirit.  I  doubt  if  he  had  the  heart  to  beg — at  least 
openly — either  from  a  lifelong  acquaintance  or  from 
a  stranger.  He  was  going  out  of  the  public-house 
without  asking  me  for  a  penny.  I  stopped  him, 
however,  and  put  a  sixpence  into  liis  hand  to  see 
him  over  the  night.  He  peered  at  it  for  a  moment. 
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and  slowly  took  his  hat  from  his  head.  Raising  his 
sand-blind  eyes,  he  let  them  dwell  on  me.  He  drew 
in  a  long  breath  as  though  about  to  deliver  an  oration. 
Then,  straightening  himself  into  a  kind  of  majesty, 
he  said  with  the  air  of  a  man  uttering  the  supreme 
benediction:  “You’re  the  best  bloody  man  I’ve  met 
since  I  left  Thurles.” 

And  having  paid  me  the  most  magnificent  compli¬ 
ment  in  his  power,  he  put  on  his  hat  and  wobbled 
in  front  of  me  out  of  the  bar. 
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I  think  it  was  Alexander  Smith  who  once  described 
spring  as  "leaping  upon  Edinburgh  like  a  tiger.” 
Here  in  London  the  spring  comes  with  as  victorious 
a  splendour.  There  is  something  of  the  tiger  in  the 
stealth  and  suddenness  of  its  approach:  like  the  tiger, 
it  surely  had  a  tropical  birth  and  bringing-up.  That 
fabulous  English  spring,  with  its  constant  hide-and- 
seek  of  sunlight  and  rain,  never  visits  London. 
When  spring  arrives  it  steals  over  us  like  waves  of 
odour  from  a  hot-house.  It  oppresses,  it  troubles, 
it  lifts  us  into  an  ecstasy.  It  is  as  though  in  our  hot¬ 
house  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  innumerable 
blooms  had  broken  upon  our  senses.  Under  the  golden 
sun  of  May  the  wealthy  woman  and  the  woman  who 
pretends  to  be  wealthy  glow  in  Piccadilly  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  shapes  and  fashions  of  loveliness.  Their  colours 
vie  in  ardency  with  the  sun :  their  garments  surpass 
the  glory  of  Solomon’s.  It  is  the  presence  of  wonderful 
women  that  makes  spring  in  London  a  memory  so 
delectable.  The  rejuvenescent  green  patches  in  the 
squares,  the  stirring  of  birds  in  the  back-garden,  are 
beside  this  things  of  an  indifferent  flavour.  The 
kingdom  of  woman  has  been  established,  and  from 
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Kensington  Gardens  to  Piccadilly  Circus  the  chatter 
of  her  words  and  the  rustling  of  her  skirts  remind 
one,  like  a  fine  anthem,  of  the  rightful  and  beautiful 
queen  we  must  for  a  season  serve. 

It  is  in  the  Park,  I  think,  in  the  afternoon,  that 
woman  is  most  benign  in  her  royalty.  I  do  not  like 
her  on  horseback  earlier  in  the  morning:  for  the 
horsewomen  of  these  days  dress  poorly,  and  ride  even 
a  little  worse.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  she  comes 
out  full-sail,  and  is  rolled  round  the  Park  in  her 
chariot,  with  her  boa  streaming  and  her  postures 
gloriously  idle.  It  is  an  odd  affair,  that  afternoon 
drive.  The  endless  girdle  of  carriages  that  encom¬ 
passes  the  Park,  and  that  second  inner  girdle  moving 
the  other  way  exercise  a  fascination  on  the  least 
unwise  of  us.  The  fall  of  horses’  hoofs,  the  crossed 
arms  of  footmen,  the  flashing  of  wheels  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  the  polished  hats  of  dandies,  the  lolling  airs 
of  rich  ladies,  call  upon  us  for  applause  as  decisively 
as  does  a  picturesque  nook  of  landscape,  or  a  thread 
of  sweet  music.  When  we  deal  squarely  with  our¬ 
selves,  these  are  among  the  ingredients  that  go  to 
make  up  our  dreams  of  happiness.  Even  the  reflected 
nobility  that  belongs  to  the  looker-on  we  cherish. 
See  the  number  of  us  who  gather  round  the  gates  at 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  tirelessly  watching  the  carriages 
go  out  and  in.  Within,  those  little  green  chairs, 
from  which  a  penny  view  may  be  had  of  England’s 
brightest  and  best,  are  all  occupied.  Under  the  elms 
at  the  end  of  Rotten  Row  tier  upon  tier  of  country 
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misses  see  the  golden  pomp  go  by,  and  hear  a  newer 
and  more  exquisite  spring  beating  in  their  hearts  at 
the  spectacle.  Nor  is  their  delight  vulgar,  as  is  often 
pretended.  Immoral  it  may  be,  but  it  is  wholly 
artistic  in  the  craving  it  evinces  after  transient 
beauty  and  joy  that  lies  beyond  attainment.  The 
passion  for  flowers  itself  must  be  judged  by  the 
same  measure. 

And  what  a  setting  has  this  procession  of  luxury 
and  colour!  The  tall  rows  of  elms  that  wear  the 
sun  like  a  garment,  the  lax  laburnum  with  its  fall¬ 
ing  yellow  fringes,  the  lilac  that  moves  its  odorous 
fingers  in  every  breeze,  the  willows  that  are  blown 
in  the  wind  like  women  with  flying  hair:  these,  with 
the  railed-in  lawns  of  grass,  perform  a  certain  homage 
of  beautifulness  to  the  queens  who  pass  among  them. 
The  blackbird,  too,  utters  its  matter-of-fact,  melo¬ 
dious  note.  The  pigeons  that  gather  round  the 
perambulators  for  crumbs  ruffle  their  shining  necks 
in  preparation  for  their  muffled  love-songs.  The 
sparrows  hop  in  and  out  among  the  rhododendrons 
that  promise  before  long  to  be  splendid.  Shadows 
fall  on  the  face  of  the  Serpentine  like  a  passage  of 
great  birds.  The  water  is  curled  all  over  like  a  wig, 
and  each  of  the  crisp  little  curls  seems  to  be  blown 
with  a  noise  against  the  narrow  cement  shore  in 
imitation  of  larger  seas.  There  is  wind  and  warmth, 
light  and  the  boast  of  colour.  The  country  miss 
paces  amid  the  scene,  peeping  sidelong  at  some  great 
lady,  or  turning  her  small  head  for  a  view  of  an  ex- 
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Prime  Minister.  The  country  miss  carries  a  parasol, 
and  warns  Nature  off  her  like  a  plague.  She  is  too 
simple  to  be  in  love  with  the  sun  and  families  of  trees. 
Fine  clothes  and  jewels  and  coachmen  with  cockades 
are  of  a  sort  that  fills  her  mind  more  pleasantly. 

Indeed,  if  one  steps  out  of  the  Park  into  Piccadilly, 
one  cannot  deny  that  town  catches  the  imagination 
very  beautifully.  The  dip  and  rise  of  the  great  way, 
as  it  passes  the  Green  Park,  contain  more  colours 
— and  more  elegantly  mingled— than  the  rainbow. 
The  dishevelled  regiment  of  ’buses  that  struggle  up 
and  down  the  hills  is  gay  with  tunics  of  countless 
hues.  There  is  the  Hammersmith  red,  and  the 
chocolate  brown  of  West  Kensington;  a  King’s 
Cross  green  leaps  by  the  side  of  the  white  of  Fulham; 
the  royal  blue  and  the  blue  and  red  of  Clapham 
Junction  carry  their  banners  abreast.  On  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill,  near  Albemarle  Street,  the  armies  of 
'buses  and  cabs  and  motor-cars  become  intercrossed 
and  interwoven,  and  are  pulled  up  in  a  notable 
confusion.  Minute  after  minute  one  sits  there  in 
the  sun,  content  with  the  view  of  one’s  neighbours, 
with  their  laughter  and  the  shouts  of  drivers  and 
the  grinding  of  heavy  brakes.  It  is  all  as  slow  as  a 
Royal  funeral,  and  the  pageant  is  more  glorious.  The 
little  flags  that  wave  on  the  ’buses  proclaim  the 
victory  of  town  over  the  nudity  of  the  country.  It 
was  man  who  built  clubs  and  roads  and  the  hansom- 
cab.  It  was  man  who  invented  the  hat  and  the  boa 
and  the  parasol.  And  on  a  spring  day  in  Piccadilly 
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he  looks  around  him  and  tells  himself  that  it  is  all 
very  good. 

Tea-shops  lie  in  the  West  End  multitudinous  as 
burrows  in  a  rabbit-warren,  and  like  rabbits  the 
lords  and  ladies  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bayswater 
scurry  into  them  in  the  afternoon.  There  is  the 
Academy,  too,  where  a  thousand  painters  have  pro¬ 
vided  light  meals  for  the  fashionable  mind.  In 
Burlington  House  one  walks  in  the  odour  of  scents 
and  amid  a  garden  of  costumes  and  a  choir  of  happy 
voices.  The  great  lady  with  her  lorgnette  moves 
through  the  galleries,  scattering  the  crowd  before 
her  like  a  goddess  of  battle.  The  country  miss, 
bearing  her  little  blue  catalogue,  twists  in  and  out 
among  the  throng  like  an  eel,  pulling  out  her  dainty 
pencil  to  jot  down  “beautiful”  opposite  a  Marcus 
Stone,  or  “sublime”  beside  a  Peter  Graham,  gives 
her  sweet  little  head  a  headache  by  trying  to  under¬ 
stand  an  allegory  of  Mr.  Solomon’s,  and  passes  on 
with  a  sigh  of  pleasure  to  the  more  limpid  work  of 
Air.  Sant.  Then  she  sits  down  and  looks  about  her, 
and  decides  that  her  neighbours  are  ever  so  much 
more  interesting  than  the  pictures.  And,  upon  my 
soul,  I  agree  with  her. 


XIII.— AN  ADVENTURE 
AMONG  BILLIARD  BALLS 


There  are  men  who  are  in  love  with  billiards.  They 
are  not  so  fat  as  the  men  who  are  in  love  with  dogs 
or  wrestling  or  the  sports  that  have  the  reputation 
of  being  manly.  They  are  often  pale,  and  smoke 
pipes,  and  wear  long  overcoats  indoors.  Their  life 
is  full  of  romance,  and  they  worship  their  gods  in 
little  rooms  that  are  heaped  with  colour  and  wonder. 
There  is  no  temple  so  small  as  a  billiard-room;  no 
temple  is  the  scene  of  so  much  wasting  enthusiasm. 
I  was  in  Soho  Square  recently — a  square  that  always 
seems  to  me  to  be  dim  and  strange,  and  that  suggested 
to  the  nineties  the  thought  that  beautiful  people  once 
lived  there.  The  twilight  was  falling  about  the 
trees  in  grey  veils,  and  the  cabmen  on  the  ranks  were 
thinking  of  getting  ready  their  blue  and  red  lights. 
With  the  pleasant  sense  of  expectancy  that  one 
always  has  as  one  passes  into  a  room  filled  with 
artificial  light  while  it  is  still  day,  I  stopped  at  the 
door  of  Orme  and  Sons’  billiard  warehouse,  and  went 
inwrards  to  a  room  where  the  tournament  of  the 
Billiard  Markers’  Association  was  in  progress.  There 
was  a  silence  hanging  about  the  entrance  to  the  room 
like  a  caught  breath.  The  man  at  the  door  bade  me 
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in  dumb  show  remain  where  I  was  until  some  critical 
stroke  had  been  made.  I  stood  in  an  air  of  whispers 
and  tobacco  smoke  and  the  gloom  that  is  always  on 
the  shores  of  intense  light,  and  observed  a  body 
earnestly  foreshortened  over  the  green  cloth,  with 
eyes  like  a  hunter’s  studying  the  relations  between 
the  balls.  The  white  line  of  a  cue  shot  out  as  from 
nowhere,  and  the  red  ball  was  sent  spinning  around 
the  cushions.  Nothing  that  mattered  had  happened, 
however.  The  body  leaned  back  into  the  darkness, 
and  found  a  seat  for  itself  on  a  cane-bottomed  chair. 
“Thirty-four  break,”  croaked  the  marker,  with  a 
monotonous  gravity.  The  whispering  of  the  audience 
became  as  thunderous  as  it  is  within  the  means  of 
whispering  to  be.  There  was,  as  it  were,  a  grumble 
of  applause.  I  was  admitted  through  the  door 
in  the  sigh  of  an  interval  just  as  the  eyes  of  the 
enthusiasts  were  preparing  to  concentrate  them¬ 
selves  again. 

The  walls  of  the  room,  hanging  with  pictures  by 
Cecil  Aldin  and  photographs  of  men  playing  billiards, 
were  deep  in  shadow.  In  the  shadow  lay  back  men 
of  all  ages.  One  received  from  a  swift  look  at  them 
an  impression  of  faces  that  were  white  smudges  in 
the  gloom,  a  little  note  of  red  sometimes  showing 
itself  under  the  noses  where  a  cigarette  was  burning. 
One  man  was  there  with  a  grey  chin  and  the  latest 
fashion  of  collar.  Beside  him  a  clean-shaven  boy 
leaned  his  elbow  on  his  knee  and  looked  out  under 
the  green  lamp-shades  with  shining  eyes.  On  the 
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other  side  a  tall  man  sat  straight  up  with  an  umbrella 
between  his  legs,  his  face  a  pale  oval,  draped  in  a 
vague,  dark  beard.  Sometimes  one  of  the  men  would 
smile  at  the  other  at  sight  of  a  fine  cannon,  and, 
should  an  easy  shot  be  missed,  the  young  man  with 
the  shining  eyes  would  sit  back  restlessly,  and  draw 
his  breath  through  his  teeth  with  a  queer  noise. 
Near  the  door  another  young  man,  lank  and  worn 
with  the  business  of  sport,  spread  his  feet,  shod  in 
patent  leather,  out  into  the  light.  He  sprawled,  a 
wisp  of  manhood,  glorious  with  a  fawn-coloured 
waterproof  and  a  busy  meerschaum  pipe.  His  hat 
was  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  his  hands  in  his 
outer  pockets.  Thin  reddish  hair  crowned  a  thin 
face  wearing  the  weariness  that  is  the  posture  of 
the  town.  Never  did  he  draw  a  puff  the  quicker  by 
reason  either  of  a  loose  or  a  notable  piece  of  play. 
One  of  the  players  might  slip  in  past  the  red  from  an 
almost  impossible  position;  but  the  thin  young  man’s 
eyelids  would  only  droop  the  lower,  as  though  he 
found  in  surprising  things  merely  a  new  phase  of 
tiresomeness.  Should  the  plain  ball  tumble  awkwardly 
into  a  pocket  before  touching  a  neighbour,  and  so 
add  three  to  Spot’s  score,  he  affected  scarcely  to 
have  seen  it;  like  a  passionless  god,  he  had  laid 
aside  his  prerogative  either  to  praise  or  to  blame. 
He  simply  gazed,  as  if  in  an  indolent  dream,  at  the 
green  cloth  with  the  streams  of  light  falling  on  it, 
and  the  red  and  white  balls  running  hither  and 
thither  over  its  surface,  filled  with  little  gold  pictures 
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— the  dappled  reflections  of  the  gas.  He  demanded 
only  this  and  the  monotonous  music  that  always 
echoes  in  such  a  room.  The  dry  speech  of  the  balls 
as  they  meet,  the  double  note  of  a  sudden  cannon, 
the  whisper  of  a  rest  as  it  is  pushed  out  over  the  baize, 
the  raucous  cry  of  the  marker  calling  out  the  scores 
as  a  serious  policeman  reads  out  the  claims  of  would- 
be  electors  in  a  revision  court — these  made  up  the 
only  symphony  to  which  he  cared  to  listen.  One 
felt  that  he  was  the  inhabitant  of  some  strange 
subterranean  world  in  which  men  were  but  a  murmur 
and  a  white  face,  and  the  gloom  was  grotesque  and 
intense  with  the  thoughts  it  gave  rise  to,  and  the 
noises  were  always  the  same,  like  the  noises  on  some 
waste  and  windless  shore.  One  pictured  the  whole 
affair  as,  after  all,  a  townsman’s  way  of  eating 
the  lotus. 

The  players,  who  moved  earnestly  round  the  table 
in  white  shirt-sleeves,  were  each  of  them  little  men, 
and  each  of  them  showed  a  vein  standing  out  on  his 
temple.  One  of  them — he  leaped  beyond  his  neighbour 
in  swift  breaks  of  thirty  and  forty — was  a  jutting- 
hipped,  sharp-nosed  fellow  with  a  white  excess  of 
eagerness  on  his  set  face.  His  eyes  came  to  rapid 
conclusions  as  he  noted  the  lie  of  the  balls,  and,  after 
tipping  them  into  each  other  in  a  triple  movement, 
he  was  off  like  a  playing  kitten  preparing  for  the 
changed  position  of  affairs.  While  he  rubbed  the 
chalk  on  his  cue,  his  eyes  still  raced  round  the  table. 
His  life  was  in  his  fingers;  he  was  strung  up  to  the 
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mastership  of  his  materials;  he  was  like  an  orthodox 
person  dressed  up  for  a  speech  at  a  red-letter  religious 
service,  and  enjoying  the  excitement  of  the  occasion. 
The  little  man  who  opposed  him  had  a  wrinkled  throat 
and  wrinkled  brows,  and  his  excitement  was  not 
joyous.  He  was  red,  not  white,  with  nervousness, 
and  that  is  always  a  mark  of  weakness.  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  capable  of  a  joke  on  ordinary  days,  but 
a  sinner  who  has  been  found  out  scarcely  wears  so 
serious  a  flush  of  perplexity.  In  his  strokes  he  would 
pot  his  enemy  in  an  agony  of  silence.  He  must  have 
missed  cannons  that  he  could  have  made  blindfolded 
had  nothing  depended  on  the  game.  He  fumbled 
with  his  cue  much  as  a  cricketer  might  fumble  with 
his  bat,  knowing  that  the  woman  he  loves  is  looking 
on  at  the  game.  It  was  certain  he  realised  that  his 
fortunes  were  broken  past  mending.  He  sat  down 
with  great  sighs  in  his  breast  as  his  opponent  set  out 
on  every  fresh  march  of  scoring.  The  perspiration 
on  his  face  was  the  symbol  of  a  small  tragedy.  The 
lank  young  man  observed  it  unmoved.  For  myself, 
I  felt  so  troubled  with  sympathy  that  after  a  while 
I  rose  and  came  out. 


XIV.— THE  THREATENED 
GENTLEMAN 


M.  Paderewski  was  reported  some  time  ago  to 
have  said  that  the  Bolshevik  revolution  was  a  ‘‘war 
against  the  toothbrush.”  Whether  the  phrase  is 
or  is  not  applicable  to  what  has  happened  in  Eastern 
Europe  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  It  is  a  phrase 
worth  noting,  however,  for  it  represents  the  fears 
of  a  great  many  people  with  regard  to  the  tendencies 
of  democracy,  not  only  in  Russia,  but  all  over  the 
civilised  world.  All  the  graces  of  life  —  manners, 
cleanliness,  the  arts — seem  to  the  old-fashioned  to 
be  threatened  by  change.  It  is  not  possible,  according 
to  this  view,  for  everybody  to  be  a  gentleman.  It  is 
all-important,  therefore,  they  hold,  to  preserve  the 
ring  of  gentlemen  that  already  exists.  Their  im¬ 
aginations  can  conceive  no  alternative  to  a  limited 
club  of  gentlemen  such  as  we  have  at  present  save 
having  no  gentlemen  at  all.  If  Socialists  had  their 
way,  they  think,  there  would  be  no  gentlemen  at  all. 
Socialism  appears  to  them  to  be  largely  an  attempt 
to  drag  down  the  gentleman.  Even  Liberalism,  when 
it  commits  itself  to  a  tiny  tax  on  land,  is  represented 
as  aiming  a  blow  at  men  of  birth  and  breeding, 
and  exiling  them  from  their  estates.  The  finance  of 
democracy,  we  are  told,  will  not  only  drive  capital 
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out  of  the  country;  it  will  drive  civilisation  out  of 
the  country.  It  will  give  us  a  land  where  the  un¬ 
washed  accumulate  and  gentility  decays.  One  can 
appreciate  the  old-fashioned  point  of  view.  One 
may  not  agree  with  it,  but  who  is  able  to  contemplate 
without  a  mild  sentiment  of  regret  the  disappearance 
of  even  the  most  cumbersome  dynasty  or  aristo¬ 
cracy?  Who  has  not  found  himself  sentimentally 
on  the  side  of  Hereward  the  Wake,  of  the  Stuarts, 
of  the  French  emigres,  of  the  Mohicans,  of  the  slave¬ 
holders  of  the  Southern  States?  Who  is  not  loyal 
in  his  imagination  to  the  vanished  races  rather  than 
to  those  that  both  succeed  them  and  succeed? 

We  instinctively  feel  that  the  race  owes  something 
to  those  who  represented  a  long  inheritance  of 
courtesy  and  ease  and  high  living.  It  would  be  easy 
to  write  a  doctrinaire  history  in  which  every  aristo¬ 
crat  would  appear,  not  as  the  flower  of  human  society, 
but  as  a  tentacled  parasite.  But  I,  for  one,  cannot 
accept  the  parasitic  view  of  history.  Parasitism  is 
not  the  leading  fact  in  history  any  more  than  it  is 
in  botany.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  has  been  an 
all  but  continuous  tradition  of  parasitism  in  history, 
and  that  a  class  that  may  be  useful  in  one  century 
may  become  parasitic  in  the  next.  But  it  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  even  the  most  absolute  monarchies 
and  the  most  tyrannous  aristocracies  have  played 
a  necessary  part  in  the  evolution  of  society.  One 
cannot  read  Sir  James  Frazer  without  understanding 
something  of  the  great  part  the  institution  of  kingship 
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played  in  raising  men  from  the  dulness  of  animals 
to  the  daring  of  individuals.  Similarly  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  property  and  even  of  slavery,  whatever  view 
we  may  take  of  their  place  in  the  present  world,  did 
at  one  stage  in  the  evolution  of  society  enable  the 
human  race  to  take  a  great  step  upward.  It  was  not 
possible  at  earlier  stages  in  human  history  for  all 
men  to  have  leisure.  Man  was  still  ignorant,  in¬ 
capable  of  organisation,  as  we  now  interpret  the 
word,  a  slave  rather  than  a  master  of  the  forces  of 
Nature.  We  are  still,  heaven  knows,  ignorant  enough, 
and  we  have  only  reached  the  letter  G  in  the  alphabet 
of  organisation,  and  Nature  overthrows  even  the 
most  cunning  of  us  in  the  end.  But  a  modem  Bachelor 
of  Arts  knows  a  great  deal  that  Aristotle  did  not 
know;  and  every  time  we  put  a  match  to  a  cigarette 
or  speak  over  the  telephone  we  reveal  ourselves  as 
the  conquerors  of  Nature  to  an  extent  to  which 
Alexander  the  Great  never  was.  Hence  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  believe  that  the  existence  of  a  privileged  class 
may  at  one  time  have  been  necessary  in  order  to 
help  a  poor  and  ignorant  world  to  rise  slowly  out  of 
its  poverty  and  ignorance.  There  are  some  people 
who  decry  the  Athens  of  Pericles  because  its  great¬ 
ness  was  founded  on  slavery.  This  kind  of  cen¬ 
soriousness  seems  to  me  absurd.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  at  that  period  of  history  the  world  could 
have  produced  an  Athens  without  the  slavery  that 
was  the  necessary  counterpart  of  civilised  leisure. 
All  men  are  bom  free,  said  the  rosy  idealists  of  the 
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eighteenth  century.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth 
to  say  that  all  men  are  born  slaves.  The  gentleman 
is'simply  the  man  who  has  become  free.  At  first  men 
became  free  only  in  small  numbers.  As  knowledge 
and  civilisation  increased,  the  possibilities  of  freedom 
increased  also.  But  they  had  not  by  the  time  of 
Pericles  increased  to  such  a  point  that  it  was  possible 
for  all  the  world  to  be  free.  In  order  that  Athens 
might  be  free,  it  was  probably  necessary  that  some 
men  should  be  slaves.  We  have  now  got  well  beyond 
that  point  in  social  evolution  where  slavery  is  either 
justifiable  or  necessary.  We  tell  ourselves  even  that, 
if  we  were  offered  freedom  at  the  price  of  the  slavery 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  our  moral  sense  would  spurn 
the  gift.  Let  us  not  be  self-righteous,  however,  at 
the  expense  of  the  ancestors  of  European  civilisation. 
We  too  live  in  a  world  in  which  we  easily  find  excuses 
for  exploiting  our  fellows.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
a  Cabinet  Minister  defended  child  labour  as  the 
essential  basis  of  one  of  the  great  industries.  The 
moral  sense,  as  well  as  the  economic  sense,  of  Euro¬ 
peans  has  begun  to  rebel  against  a  doctrine  so  fright¬ 
ful.  But  it  is  not  long  since  the  moral  sense  of  quite 
good  men  accepted  it  without  feeling  in  the  least 
uncomfortable. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  gentleman  of  the 
past  must  always  be  seen  against  a  background  in 
which  slaves  or  impoverished  labourers  or  children 
in  bondage  are  frequent  figures.  It  may  be  open 
to  question  whether  he  has  actually  added  to  the 
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miseries  of  his  fellow-creatures;  it  is  undeniable  that 
he  has  flourished  at  their  expense.  Had  he  not 
come  into  existence,  it  is  possible  that  we  might 
never  have  clambered  above  the  social  conditions 
of  Australian  aborigines.  We  might  have  shared  an 
equality  of  misery  without  achieving  an  equality 
of  freedom.  The  gentleman  has  come  down  through 
history,  not  merely  annexing  other  people’s  lands 
and  bodies  and  goods  and  labour,  but  contributing 
the  arts  and  learning  and  the  graces  of  life  as  an 
inheritance  to  the  world  at  large.  Many  people  will 
hold  that  he  has  been  dear  at  the  price.  But  to  take 
this  view  too  bitterly  is  to  quarrel  with  Providence. 
We  must  be  wary,  on  the  other  hand,  in  any  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  will  of  Providence.  Social  conditions 
that  may  have  been  providential  two  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  may  be  a  sin  against  the  light  to-day. 
The  ancient  world  may  not  have  possessed  material 
resources  sufficient  to  give  every  man  the  leisure  to 
become  a  gentleman.  Science,  if  we  make  a  com¬ 
munal  use  of  it,  can  provide  us  with  those  resources 
to-day.  We  are  always  talking  about  labour-saving 
machinery,  but  we  have  not  yet  fully  realised  that 
the  proper  definition  of  “labour-saving”  is  “leisure- 
giving.”  The  discovery  of  machinery,  reasonably 
applied,  is  simply  the  discovery  of  leisure  ;  and  the 
discovery  of  leisure  is  the  discovery  of  gentlemen. 
I  do  not  say  that  leisure  of  itself  makes  a  gentleman, 
or  even  that  a  gentleman  may  not  be  in  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  harder  worker  than  a  navvy.  But  he 
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is  none  the  less  the  product  of  a  more  or  less  leisured 
class  and  of  the  tastes  of  a  leisured  class.  The  in¬ 
tellectual,  social  and  domestic  atmosphere  in  which 
he  lives  is  the  result  of  a  long  tradition  of  leisure. 
From  a  very  early  time  the  poor  have  instinctively 
felt  that  the  day  would  come  when  every  man  would 
be  able  to  claim  a  part  in  that  tradition.  If  the 
patrician  was  a  necessary  figure  in  the  evolution  of 
society,  so  was  the  discontented  plebs.  Spartacus 
as  well  as  the  slave-master  has  helped  to  civilise  us. 
Glorious  as  the  gentleman  was,  the  protest  against 
the  gentleman  was  still  more  glorious.  For  it  sprang 
from  the  feeling,  however  unconscious,  not  that 
there  were  too  many  gentlemen,  but  that  there  were 
too  few.  It  was  an  attack,  not  on  gentility,  but  on 
the  monopoly  of  gentility.  The  life  of  a  gentleman, 
it  was  seen  or  half-seen,  must  one  day  be  made 
possible  for  everybody.  And  that,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  is  the  vision  and  the  desire  that  are  the  real 
cause  of  Labour  unrest  to-day.  The  rich  need  not 
be  afraid  that  the  poor  are  going  to  take  away  their 
toothbrushes.  The  poor  may  not  yet  have  learned 
the  value  of  toothbrushes,  but  they  have  learned  to 
long  for  that  leisured  sort  of  world  which  leads  to 
the  use  of  toothbrushes.  Not  that  the  general  ex¬ 
tension  of  leisure  is  going  to  precipitate  the  world 
all  at  once  as  by  a  miracle  into  the  Golden  Age. 
Leisure  merely  gives  opportunities.  You  have  only 
to  make  a  twenty-four  hours’  tour  of  the  West  End 
of  London  to  see  that  half  the  leisured  classes  to-day 
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do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  civilise  themselves. 
The  theatres  are  crowded,  but  compare  the  plays 
with  the  plays  men  went  to  see  in  the  days  of  Pericles 
and  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  One  would  imagine 
that  the  world  had  reverted  to  barbarism.  Here  is 
a  world  in  which  the  average  gentleman  never  reads 
a  poem,  but  lives  in  a  dull  house,  amuses  himself 
at  an  idiot  theatre,  takes  his  opinions  from  a  “  shoot- 
’em-down”  Press,  and  has  less  dignity  of  intellect 
and  manners  than  a  Tolstoyan  peasant.  Were  it 
not  that  one  knew  that  in  their  private  lives  most 
of  these  people  are  devoted  to  their  wives,  or  their 
children,  or  somebody  or  other,  there  would  be  cause 
for  the  gloomiest  reflections  on  the  present  condition 
of  humanity.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  poor  have 
not  succeeded  in  becoming  gentlemen;  it  is  that  the 
gentlemen  have  not  succeeded  in  becoming  gentle¬ 
men.  They  have  not  the  tastes  or  the  education  or 
the  manners  of  gentlemen.  They  are  centuries  and 
centuries  behind  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
We  have  been  inclined  during  the  last  few  years  to 
take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  white  man  of  the 
twentieth  century.  There  is  good  reason  for  this 
optimism,  provided  it  is  not  uncritical  and  self- 
satisfied.  We  have  the  right  to  be  optimistic,  how¬ 
ever,  only  if  we  realise  that  we  are  nearer  the  bottom 
than  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  civilisation.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  we  are  not  yet  a  world  of  gentlemen, 
and  that  in  order  to  become  so  we  shall  have  to 
provide  ourselves  with  something  more  than  tooth- 
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brushes.  It  is  possible  for  the  rich  man  as  well  as 
for  the  Bolshevik  to  betray  civilisation.  Contempt  of 
the  intellect,  contempt  of  courtesy,  contempt  of  the 
social  sense  —  these  are  even  more  ruinous  than 
contempt  of  soap  and  dentifrice.  We  are  betrayed 
by  what  is  false  within.  We  need  not  only  the  science 
to  produce  wealth,  and  the  philosophy  to  distribute 
it,  but  the  art  to  use  it.  We  have  acquired  the  first 
to  some  extent,  but  we  are  still  stammering  over 
our  infant  lessons  in  the  second  and  the  third.  The 
conception  of  the  world  as  a  community  of  equal 
and  educated  gentlemen  is  only  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  us  outside  fantastic  fiction.  It  is  the  only 
conception  by  which  the  redder  sort  of  revolution 
can  be  finally  defeated. 


In  the  morning  a  girl  on  a  white  horse  had  led  a 
tumultuous  crowd  out  of  a  square  near  the  middle 
of  the  town.  Behind  her  a  long  line  of  banners 
streamed,  flagrant  and  green  and  golden-edged,  in 
the  sun  and  wind.  Flutes  and  drums  and  brazen 
instruments  sent  up  one  time  after  another  as  the 
hosts  marched  by,  firm  of  limb  and  daring  of  aspect. 
Every  one  almost  seemed  to  be  wearing  a  sash, 
green  and  gold-fringed,  and  some  of  the  bandsmen 
had  the  romantic  appearance  of  the  actors  in  a 
costume  play.  Obviously,  however,  the  day’s  work 
was  a  very  real  and  earnest  thing  to  them.  The 
eyes  of  most  of  them  were  shadowed  with  an  almost 
bitter  earnestness;  they  were  so  keen,  so  threaten¬ 
ing,  that  one  thought  of  them  as  of  knives  with  sharp 
edges.  Every  one  was  alive,  tense-sinewed,  stepping 
out  of  himself,  as  it  were,  with  enthusiasm.  It  was 
a  day  on  which  a  battle  had  been  fought  many, 
many  years  ago — a  battle  in  which  brave  men  had 
died  carelessly  and  gladly  because  they  knew  they 
were  dying  for  Ireland.  Consequently,  the  Nation¬ 
alists  of  the  town  looked  on  it  as  a  just  thing  to  pay 
to  their  memory  this  tribute  of  the  gold  and  green 
of  flying  banners,  of  the  silver  and  gold  and  music 
of  a  thousand  instruments. 
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There  is  a  field  near  the  town  in  which  processions 
like  this  often  gather,  but  I  did  not  go  along  with 
the  bands  so  far.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  I  went 
out  to  meet  them  on  their  return  march,  for  there 
was  a  rumour  that  they  would  be  attacked  by  the 
way.  Some  two  miles  from  the  heart  of  the  town, 
the  Nationalist  quarter  lay  open  to  assault  on  the 
edge  of  a  long,  low  strip  of  bogland.  Here  was  a 
vulnerable  point  upon  which  earnest  men  and  boys 
who  did  not  believe  in  Home  Rule  might  direct 
their  forces.  Evidently  the  authorities  had  taken 
note  of  this;  for  a  red  bank  of  earth  which  projected 
from  the  roadside  into  the  meadows  was  already 
dotted  with  the  figures  of  soldiers  on  my  arrival. 
In  the  sweltering  sun,  they  were  moving  this  way 
and  that,  their  rifles  stacked  and  their  bayonets 
catching  the  light.  In  a  line  with  them,  guarding  a 
lower  gulf  of  meadow,  a  belt  of  policemen  in  plain 
clothes,  armed  with  huge  sticks,  lay  at  their  ease  in 
the  grass.  Already,  from  afar  and  from  many  parts, 
the  Protestant  boys  were  gathering  across  the  bogs, 
and  comforting  themselves  in  companies  with  lively 
tunes.  Each  of  them  was  provided  with  a  stick,  a 
rude  branch  of  a  tree  taken  up  on  the  way  across 
the  meadows.  The  meadows  stretched  out  in  a  long, 
blackish-green  flatness,  broken  here  and  there  by 
the  remnants  of  a  hedge  or  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
road.  Busy  as  bees,  the  Protestants  seemed  to  be 
gathering  close  round  a  leader,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
harangue  they  would  break  loose  from  him  with 
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a  cheer.  Suddenly  they  formed  themselves  in  the 
order  of  an  army  about  to  set  forth  to  battle.  Each 
youth  in  the  ranks — for  the  men  do  not  riot  in  any 
numbers  until  the  blood  of  the  town  is  up — fixed 
his  cap  on  the  top  of  his  stick,  and  with  sticks  hoisted 
in  the  air,  terrible  as  a  host  of  spears,  they  sang  the 
English  national  anthem  like  a  challenge.  Having 
done  so  much,  they  shouldered  arms,  and,  turning 
right-about,  went  off  at  a  rapid  pace  parallel  to  the 
road.  Wheeling  again,  they  came  forward,  a  black 
and  solid  body,  straight  to  where  the  policemen 
with  the  ash-plants  were  lying  in  the  grass.  One 
policeman  rose  as  though  with  a  yawn;  another 
bestirred  himself;  a  third  awoke  into  the  blaze  of 
the  sun,  and  sauntered  forward  into  the  dangerous 
face  of  battle.  Sometimes  the  lesser  boys  would 
show  an  inclination  to  run  at  the  approach  of  these 
monsters,  sure  and  slow  and  cast  in  the  mould  of 
heroes.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  ragamuffin  army 
waited.  One  of  the  plain-clothes-men,  as  they  are 
called,  addressed  intimately,  and  with  gestures,  the 
Protestant  leaders,  and  the  conference  wound  up 
with  cheers,  a  roaring  of  Rule,  Britannia,  and  a 
retreat  in  order.  Once  an  officer  of  the  army  went 
out  in  his  red  coat,  and  attempted  to  persuade  the 
boys  to  retire.  They  welcomed  him  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  buzzed  round  him  like  bees  at  swarming 
time.  They  seemed  as  though  eager  to  set  him  on 
their  shoulders;  cheering  and  singing  and  bellowing 
oaths  of  loyalty,  they  finally  sent  him  out  from  among 
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them  like  a  friend.  They  stayed  in  the  meadow, 
however,  and  gathered  again  in  the  order  of  battle. 
The  enemy  had  not  arrived  yet. 

By  the  edge  of  the  road  a  thickening  host  of 
Nationalist  men  and  women  was  assembling.  On  the 
sun-dried  clay  of  a  slope  a  company  of  little  girls 
nestled,  a  baby  hidden  here  and  there  in  the  folds 
of  their  shawls,  and  sent  their  eyes  angrily  scanning 
the  young  fellows  in  the  meadow.  Freeing  their 
arms,  they  would  shake  their  tiny  fists  in  answer  to 
some  shout  of  loyalty,  and,  when  the  Protestant 
singing  was  done,  they  always  had  a  retort  ready 
for  it  in  a  song  of  defiance.  One  of  these  songs,  cruelly 
enough,  went  to  the  tune  of  The  Orange  Lily,  a 
song  sacred  to  the  Protestant  heart.  They  sang 
another,  very  fiercely  and  threateningly,  to  the  air 
of  Killarney,  and  the  burden  of  it  was  this: 

Ra-di-daddy,  we’ll  have  Home  Rule  yit! 

Ra-di-daddy,  we’ll  have  Home  Rule  yitl 

Ra-di-daddy,  we’ll  have  Home  Rule  yit  I 
Ra-di-daddy,  in  the  morning ! 

Given  forth  with  spirit  and  tailing  off  in  a  screech 
of  cheering,  it  sounded  very  well.  Mingled  with  this 
came  the  screaming  of  countless  women,  who  flung 
back  their  shawls  and  lifted  their  fists  and  insulted 
the  Protestants  on  the  score  of  their  years.  Some 
of  the  men  ground  their  teeth  in  an  ineffectual 
bitterness.  A  man  beside  me — a  threadbare,  sickly, 
broken  reed  of  a  man — stood  with  his  hands  in  his 
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pockets  and  cursed  and  spat  at  his  leisure.  ‘‘By  the 
holy  God,”  he  would  mutter  to  himself  in  a  kind  of 
grumbling  monotone,  chewing  a  quid  of  tobacco  all 
the  time,  ‘‘if  only  the  peelers  would  let  us  at  you, 
you  young  whelps,  we’d  soon  make  short  work  of 
you.”  Then  his  voice,  too,  would  rise  on  a  wave  of 
querulous  shouting.  ‘‘Away  home  out  of  this!”  he 
cried,  in  a  voice  that  was  drowned  in  the  general 
murmurs.  ‘‘Away  to  hell  out  of  that,  you  dirty 
blackguards,  you!”  He  turned  to  me  suddenly, 
with  the  look  of  a  demon  in  his  eyes.  “  If  we  could 
get  at  them!”  he  said.  “Ah,”  I  agreed,  “if  we  only 
could!”  Suddenly,  however,  the  first  overflow  of 
the  procession  came,  dusty  and  hoarse  and  battle- 
hungry,  down  the  road. 

Every  soldier  picked  up  his  rifle,  and  waited  his 
orders  alertly.  Every  policeman  clutched  his  ash- 
plant  tightly,  and  squared  his  shoulders  in  readiness. 
Like  briny  waves,  the  Nationalist  crowd  was  break¬ 
ing  upon  us,  and  the  Protestant  forces,  making  a 
sudden  dart,  had  turned  the  right  flank  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  were  within  stone-throwing  distance  of  the 
enemy.  The  air  for  the  moment  was  black  with  stones 
and  rivets,  aimed  in  a  vague  kind  of  faith  through 
a  cluster  of  trees.  Pushing  this  wfay  and  that,  the 
Nationalists  sought  some  point  at  which  they  might 
be  able  to  break  through  the  defence  of  the  soldiers. 
The  police  bad,  in  the  meantime,  charged  and  routed 
the  stone-throwers.  A  few  horse-soldiers  arrived, 
and  all  was  bustle  and  clamour,  with  bands  playing 
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furiously,  insultingly,  and  banners  waved  in  anger. 
Suddenly  the  soldiers  were  called  on  to  defend 
a  gap  or  hoarding  through  which  the  Nationalist 
forces  were  pouring.  The  soldiers  drove  the  civilians 
back  on  to  the  road,  and  stood  ludicrously  ducking 
their  heads  and  warding  off  the  stones  with  their 
rifles.  At  a  lower  point  a  rushing  tide  of  Nationalists 
had  hurried  down  a  side  street  and  gained  admission 
to  the  meadows,  and  were  off  helter-skelter  after 
the  flying  Protestants,  with  stones,  like  clusters  of 
starlings,  darkening  the  air.  There  was  an  order  to 
fix  bayonets  and  charge.  Civilians  could  not  abide 
the  advance  of  cold  steel  calmly.  They  fell  back  at 
a  run,  chased  by  the  red-coats.  Behind  the  red¬ 
coats,  however,  the  Orange  youths  took  heart.  As  a 
kind  of  support,  they  followed  the  military,  hurling 
the  abundance  of  their  ammunition  upon  them 
and  the  Nationalists  indiscriminately.  The  soldiers 
turned,  and  dived  with  their  bayonets  after  the  new 
enemy,  the  Nationalists  also  wheeling  round  and 
following  both  soldiers  and  Orangemen  in  the  gallop 
across  the  meadow.  To  and  fro  hurried  the  soldiers, 
always  with  one  party  running  from  them  and  one 
running  after  them.  It  seemed  as  though  there  would 
be  no  end  to  this  ludicrous  and  inconclusive  warfare. 
At  length  a  black  mass  of  police  came  to  the  aid 
of  the  soldiers,  and  leaped  among  the  Protestants 
with  their  batons.  Guarded  in  the  rear,  the  soldiers 
were  now  able  to  drive  the  Nationalists  in  an  angry 
and  helpless  tumult  out  on  the  road.  Stones  still 
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came  intermittingly;  challenges  were  shouted;  a 
few  last  efforts  were  made  at  a  sortie.  Finally  the 
leaders  of  the  procession  prevailed  on  their  followers 
to  move  their  long  banner-green  forces  down  the 
road  that  led  to  the  town.  Sweating,  inflamed, 
murmurous,  they  went  after  the  roaring  bands. 
Every  street-mouth  near  the  centre  of  the  town  had 
its  gag  of  soldiers,  dangerous  and  prepared.  They 
were  getting  ready  for  the  riots  that  they  knew  would 
begin  in  earnest  after  nightfall. 


XVI.— JANE  AUSTEN:  NATURAL 
HISTORIAN 


Jane  Austen  has  often  been  praised  as  a  natural 
historian.  She  is  a  naturalist  among  tame  animals. 
She  does  not  study  man  (as  Dostoevsky  does)  in 
his  wild  state  before  he  has  been  domesticated.  Her 
men  and  women  are  essentially  men  and  women 
of  the  fireside. 

Nor  is  Jane  Austen  entirely  a  realist  in  her  treat¬ 
ment  even  of  these.  She  idealises  them  to  the  point 
of  making  most  of  them  good-looking,  and  she  hates 
poverty  to  such  a  degree  that  she  seldom  can  endure 
to  write  about  anybody  who  is  poor.  She  is  not  happy 
in  the  company  of  a  character  who  has  not  at  least 
a  thousand  pounds.  “People  get  so  horridly  poor 
and  economical  in  this  part  of  the  world,”  she  writes 
on  one  occasion,  "  that  I  have  no  patience  with  them. 
Kent  is  the  only  place  for  happiness;  everybody  is 
rich  there.”  Her  novels  do  not  introduce  us  to  the 
most  exalted  levels  of  the  aristocracy.  They  provide 
us,  however,  with  a  natural  history  of  county  people 
and  of  people  who  are  just  below  the  level  of  county- 
people  and  live  in  the  eager  hope  of  being  taken 
notice  of  by  them.  There  is  more  caste  snobbishness, 
I  think,  in  Jane  Austen’s  novels  than  in  any  other 
fiction  of  equal  genius.  She,  far  more  than  Thackeray, 
is  the  novelist  of  snobs. 
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How  far  Jane  Austen  herself  shared  the  social 
prejudices  of  her  characters  it  is  not  easy  ' to  say. 
Unquestionably  she  satirised  them.  At  the  same 
time,  she  imputes  the  sense  of  superior  rank  not 
only  to  her  butts  but  to  her  heroes  and  heroines 
as  no  other  novelist  has  ever  done.  Emma  Wood- 
house  lamented  the  deficiency  of  this  sense  in  Frank 
Churchill.  “His  indifference  to  a  confusion  of  rank,” 
she  thought,  "  bordered  too  much  on  inelegance  of 
mind.”  Mr.  Darcy,  again,  even  when  he  melts  so 
far  as  to  become  an  avowed  lover,  neither  forgets 
his  social  position,  nor  omits  to  talk  about  it.  “  His 
sense  of  her  inferiority,  of  its  being  a  degradation 
.  .  .  was  dwelt  on  with  a  warmth  which  seemed 
due  to  the  consequence  he  was  wounding,  but 
was  very  unlikely  to  recommend  his  suit.”  On 
discovering,  to  his  amazement,  that  Elizabeth  is 
offended  rather  than  overwhelmed  by  his  condes¬ 
cension,  he  defends  himself  warmly.  “Disguise  of 
every  sort,”  he  declares,  “is  my  abhorrence.  Nor 
am  I  ashamed  of  the  feelings  I  related.  They  were 
natural  and  just.  Could  you  expect  me  to  rejoice 
in  the  inferiority  of  your  connections?  To  con¬ 
gratulate  myself  on  the  hope  of  relations  whose 
condition  in  life  is  so  decidedly  beneath  my  own?” 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  Darcy  and  Emma  Wood- 
house  are  the  butts  of  Miss  Austen  as  well  as  being 
among  her  heroes  and  heroines.  She  mocks  them — 
Darcy  especially — no  less  than  she  admires.  She 
loves  to  let  her  wit  play  about  the  egoism  of  social 
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caste.  She  is  quite  merciless  in  deriding  it  when 
it  becomes  overbearing,  as  in  Lady  Catherine  de 
Bourgh,  or  when  it  produces  flunkeyish  reactions, 
as  in  Mr.  Collins.  But  I  fancy  she  liked  a  modest 
measure  of  it.  Most  people  do.  Jane  Austen,  in 
writing  so  much  about  the  sense  of  family  and 
position,  chose  as  her  theme  one  of  the  most  wide¬ 
spread  passions  of  civilised  human  nature. 

She  was  herself  a  clergyman’s  daughter.  She  was 
the  seventh  of  a  family  of  eight,  bom  in  the  parsonage 
at  Steventon  in  Hampshire.  Her  life  seems  to  have 
been  far  from  exciting.  Her  father,  like  the  clergy 
in  her  novels,  was  a  man  of  leisure — of  so  much 
leisure,  as  Mr.  Cornish  reminds  us,  that  he  used 
to  read  out  Cowper  to  his  family  in  the  mornings. 
Jane  was  brought  up  to  be  a  young  lady  of  leisure. 
She  learned  French  and  Italian  and  sewing;  she 
was  “especially  great  in  satin-stitch.’’  She  excelled 
at  the  game  of  spillikins. 

She  must  have  begun  to  write  at  an  early  age.  In 
later  life  she  urges  an  ambitious  niece,  aged  twelve, 
to  give  up  writing  till  she  is  sixteen,  adding  that 
“she  had  herself  often  wished  she  had  read  more  and 
written  less  in  the  corresponding  years  of  her  life.” 
She  was  only  twenty  when  she  began  to  write  First 
Impressions,  the  perfect  book  which  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  till  seventeen  years  later  with  the  title  altered 
to  Pride  and  Prejudice.  She  wrote  secretly  for  many 
years.  Her  family  knew  of  it,  but  the  world  did  not 
— not  even  the  servants  or  the  visitors  to  the  house. 
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Even  in  her  thirties,  when  she  was  living  with  her 
mother  and  sister  at  Chawton,  she  used  to  hide  the 
little  sheets  of  paper  on  which  she  was  writing  when 
anyone  approached.  She  had  not,  apparently,  a 
room  to  herself,  and  must  have  WTitten  under  con¬ 
stant  threat  of  interruption.  She  objected  to  having 
a  creaking  door  mended  on  one  occasion,  because  she 
knew  by  it  when  anyone  was  coming. 

She  got  little  encouragement  to  write.  Pride  and 
Prejudice  was  offered  to  a  publisher  in  1797;  he 
would  not  even  read  it.  Northanger  Abbey  was  written 
in  the  next  two  years.  It  was  not  accepted  by  a 
publisher,  however,  till  1803;  and  he,  having  paid 
ten  pounds  for  it,  refused  to  publish  it.  One  of  Miss 
Austen’s  brothers  bought  back  the  manuscript  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  later  at  the  price  at  which  it  had 
been  sold;  but  even  then  it  was  not  published  till 
1818,  when  the  author  was  dead. 

The  first  of  her  books  to  appear  was  Sense  and 
Sensibility.  She  had  begun  to  write  it  immediately 
after  finishing  Pride  and  Prejudice.  It  was  published 
in  1811,  a  good  many  years  later,  when  Miss  Austen 
was  thirty-six  years  old.  The  title-page  merely 
said  that  it  was  written  "By  a  Lady.”  The  author 
never  put  her  name  to  any  of  her  books.  For  an 
anonymous  first  novel,  it  must  be  admitted,  Sense 
and  Sensibility  was  not  unsuccessful.  It  brought 
Miss  Austen  £150 — "a  prodigious  recompense,”  she 
thought,  "for  that  which  had  cost  her  nothing.” 
The  fact,  however,  that  she  had  not  earned  more 
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than  £700  from  her  novels  by  the  time  of  her  death 
shows  that  she  never  became  a  really  popular  author 
in  her  lifetime. 

She  was  rewarded  as  poorly  in  credit  as  in  cash, 
though  the  Prince  Regent  became  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  her  books,  and  kept  a  set  of  them  in 
each  of  his  residences.  It  was  the  Prince  Regent’s 
librarian,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  who,  on  becoming 
chaplain  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  made 
the  suggestion  to  her  that  “an  historical  romance, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  august  House  of 
Coburg,  would  just  now  be  very  interesting.”  Mr. 
Collins,  had  he  been  able  to  wean  himself  from 
Fordyce’s  Sermons  so  far  as  to  allow  himself  to  take 
an  interest  in  fiction,  could  hardly  have  made  a 
proposal  more  exquisitely  grotesque.  One  is  glad 
the  proposal  was  made,  however,  not  only  for  its 
own  sake,  but  because  it  drew  an  admirable  reply 
from  Miss  Austen  on  the  nature  of  her  genius.  “  I 
could  not  sit  seriously  down,”  she  declared,  “to 
write  a  serious  romance  under  any  other  motive 
than  to  save  my  life;  and,  if  it  were  indispensable 
for  me  to  keep  it  up,  and  never  relax  into  laughing 
at  myself  or  at  other  people,  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
hung  before  I  had  finished  the  first  chapter.” 

Jane  Austen  knew  herself  for  what  she  was,  an 
inveterate  laugher.  She  belonged  essentially  to  the 
eighteenth  century — the  century  of  the  wits.  She  en¬ 
joyed  the  spectacle  of  men  and  women  making  fools 
of  themselves,  and  she  did  not  hide  her  enjoyment 
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under  a  pretence  of  unobservant  good-nature.  She 
observed  with  malice.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  Miss  Mitford  was  wrong  in  accepting  the  de¬ 
scription  of  her  in  private  life  as  “perpendicular, 
precise,  taciturn,  a  poker  of  whom  every  one  is 
afraid.”  Miss  Austen,  one  is  sure,  was  a  lady  of 
good-humour,  as  well  as  a  novelist  of  good-humour; 
but  the  good-humour  had  a  flavour.  It  was  the 
good-humour  of  a  satirist,  not  of  the  sentimentaliser. 
One  can  imagine  Jane  Austen  herself  speaking  as 
Elizabeth  Bennet  once  spoke  to  her  monotonously 
soft-worded  sister.  “That  is  the  most  unforgiving 
speech,”  she  said,  "that  I  ever  heard  you  utter. 
Good  girl!  ” 

Miss  Austen  has  even  been  accused  of  irreverence, 
and  we  occasionally  find  her  in  her  letters  as  irrev¬ 
erent  in  the  presence  of  death  as  Mr.  Shaw.  “Only 
think,”  she  writes  in  one  letter — a  remark  she  works 
into  a  chapter  of  Emma,  by  the  way — "of  Mrs. 
Holder  being  dead!  Poor  woman,  she  has  done  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  she  could  possibly  do  to  make 
one  cease  to  abuse  her.”  And  on  another  occasion 
she  writes:  “Mrs.  Hall,  of  Sherborne,  was  brought 
to  bed  yesterday  of  a  dead  child,  some  weeks  before 
she  expected,  owing  to  fright.  I  suppose  she  happened 
unawares  to  look  at  her  husband.”  It  is  possible 
that  Miss  Austen’s  sense  of  the  comic  ran  away  with 
her  at  times  as  Emma  Woodhouse’s  did.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  similar  instance  of  cruelty  in  conver¬ 
sation  on  the  part  of  a  likeable  person  so  unpardon- 
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able  as  Emma  Woodhouse’s  witticism  at  the  expense 
of  Miss  Bates  at  the  Box  Hill  picnic.  Miss  Austen 
makes  Emma  ashamed  of  her  witticism,  however, 
after  Mr.  Knightley  has  lectured  her  for  it.  She  sets 
a  limit  to  the  rights  of  wit,  again,  in  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  when  Elizabeth  defends  her  sharp  tongue 
against  Darcy.  “The  wisest  and  best  of  men,” 
he  protests,  “may  be  rendered  ridiculous  by  a  person 
whose  first  object  in  life  is  a  joke.”  “I  hope  I  never 
ridicule  what  is  wise  or  good,”  says  Elizabeth  in  the 
course  of  her  answer.  "Follies  and  nonsense,  whims 
and  inconsistencies,  do  divert  me,  I  own,  and  I  laugh 
at  them  whenever  I  can.”  The  six  novels  that  Jane 
Austen  has  left  us  might  be  described  as  the  record 
of  the  diversions  of  a  clergyman’s  daughter. 

The  diversions  of  Jane  Austen  were,  beyond  those 
of  most  novelists,  the  diversions  of  a  spectator. 
(That  is  what  Scott  and  Macaulay  meant  by  com¬ 
paring  her  to  Shakespeare.)  Or,  rather,  they  were 
the  diversions  of  a  listener.  She  observed  with  her 
ears  rather  than  with  her  eyes.  With  her,  conver¬ 
sation  was  three-fourths  of  life.  Her  stories  are 
stories  of  people  who  reveal  themselves  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  talk.  She  wastes  little  time  in  telling 
us  what  people  and  places  looked  like.  She  will 
dismiss  a  man  or  a  house  or  a  view  or  a  dinner  with 
an  adjective  such  as  “handsome.”  There  is  more 
description  of  persons  and  places  in  Mr.  Shaw’s 
stage-directions  than  in  all  Miss  Austen’s  novels. 
She  cuts  the  'osses  and  comes  to  the  cackle  as  no 
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other  English  novelist  of  the  same  eminence  has 
ever  done.  If  we  know  anything  of  the  setting  or 
character  or  even  the  appearance  of  her  men  and 
women,  it  is  due  far  more  to  what  they  say  than  to 
anything  that  is  said  about  them.  And  yet  how 
perfect  is  her  gallery  of  portraits!  One  can  guess 
the  very  angle  of  Mr.  Collins’s  toes. 

One  seems,  too,  to  be  able  to  follow  her  characters 
through  the  trivial  round  of  the  day’s  idleness  as 
closely  as  if  one  were  pursuing  them  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  modem  realist.  They  are  the  most  un¬ 
occupied  people,  I  think,  who  ever  lived  in  literature. 
They  are  people  in  whose  lives  a  slight  fall  of  snow 
is  an  event.  Louisa  Musgrove’s  jump  on  the  Cobb 
at  Lyme  Regis  produces  more  commotion  in  the 
Jane  Austen  world  than  murder  and  arson  do  in  an 
ordinary  novel.  Her  people  do  not  even  seem,  for 
the  most  part,  to  be  interested  in  anything  but  their 
opinions  of  each  other.  They  have  few  passions  be¬ 
yond  match-making.  They  are  unconcerned  about 
any  of  the  great  events  of  their  time.  Almost 
the  only  reference  in  the  novels  to  the  Napoleonic 
Wars  is  a  mention  of  the  prize-money  of  naval 
officers.  “Many  a  noble  fortune,”  says  Mr.  Shepherd 
in  Persuasion,  “has  been  made  during  the  war.” 
Miss  Austen’s  principal  use  of  the  Navy  outside 
Mansfield  Park  is  as  a  means  of  portraying  the 
exquisite  vanity  of  Sir  Walter  Elliott — his  inimitable 
manner  of  emphasising  the  importance  of  both  rank 
and  good  looks  in  the  make-up  of  a  gentleman. 
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"The  profession  has  its  utility,”  he  says  of  the  Navy, 
"but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  friend  of  mine 
belonging  to  it.”  He  goes  on  to  explain  his  reasons: 

It  is  in  two  points  offensive  to  me:  I  have  two  strong 
grounds  of  objection  to  it.  First,  as  being  the  means  of 
bringing  persons  of  obscure  birth  into  undue  distinction, 
and  raising  men  to  honours  which  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  never  dreamt  of;  and,  secondly,  as  it 
cuts  up  a  man’s  youth  and  vigour  most  terribly;  a 
sailor  grows  older  sooner  than  any  other  man. 

Sir  Walter  complains  that  he  had  once  had  to  give 
place  at  dinner  to  Lord  St.  Ives,  the  son  of  a  curate, 
and  “a  certain  Admiral  Baldwin,  the  most  deplorable- 
looking  personage  you  can  imagine;  his  face  the 
colour  of  mahogany,  rough  and  rugged  to  the  last 
degree,  all  lines  and  wrinkles,  nine  grey  hairs  of  a 
side,  and  nothing  but  a  dab  of  powder  at  top”: 

“In  the  name  of  heaven,  who  is  that  old  fellow?” 
said  I  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  standing  near  (Sir 
Basil  Morley).  “Old  fellow!”  cried  Sir  Basil,  "it  is 
Admiral  Baldwin.  What  do  you  take  his  age  to  be?” 
“Sixty,”  said  I,  “or  perhaps  sixty-two.”  "Forty,” 
replied  Sir  Basil,  “forty,  and  no  more.”  Picture  to 
yourselves  my  amazement;  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
Admiral  Baldwin.  I  never  saw  quite  so  wretched  an 
example  of  what  a  seafaring  life  can  do;  but  to  a  degree, 
I  know,  it  is  the  same  with  them  all;  they  are  all 
knocked  about,  and  exposed  to  every  climate  and  every 
weather,  till  they  are  not  fit  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  pity  they 
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are  not  knocked  on  the  head  at  once,  before  they  reach 
Admiral  Baldwin’s  age. 

That,  I  think,  is  an  excellent  example  of  Miss 
Austen’s  genius  for  making  her  characters  talk. 
Luckily,  conversation  was  still  formal  in  her  day, 
and  it  was  as  possible  for  her  as  for  Congreve  to  make 
middling  men  and  women  talk  first-rate  prose.  She 
did  more  than  this,  however.  She  was  the  first 
English  novelist  before  Meredith  to  portray  charm¬ 
ing  women  with  free  personalities.  Elizabeth  Bennet 
and  Emma  Woodhouse  have  an  independence 
(rare  in  English  fiction)  of  the  accident  of  being 
fallen  in  love  with.  Elizabeth  is  a  delightful  prose 
counterpart  of  Beatrice. 

Miss  Austen  has  another  point  of  resemblance  to 
Meredith  besides  that  which  I  have  mentioned.  She 
loves  to  portray  men  puffed  up  with  self-approval. 
She  too  is  a  satirist  of  the  male  egoist.  Her  books 
are  the  most  finished  social  satires  in  English  fiction. 
They  are  so  perfect  in  the  delicacy  of  their  raillery 
as  to  be  charming.  One  is  conscious  in  them,  indeed, 
of  the  presence  of  a  sparkling  spirit.  Miss  Austen 
comes  as  near  being  a  star  as  it  is  possible  to  come 
in  eighteenth-century  conversational  prose.  She 
used  to  say  that,  if  ever  she  should  marry,  she  would 
fancy  being  Mrs.  Crabbe.  She  had  most  of  Crabbe’s 
realism,  indeed  ;  but  what  a  dance  she  led  realism 
with  the  mocking  light  of  her  wit  I 
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